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A Newand Important Radio Program 


Sponsored as a Public Service by 


THE EQUITABLE 


(A Message to Equitable Policyholders enclosed with current Premium Notices ) 








“You deserve a clear and forthright statement of the reason why The Equitable has under- 







































































taken the sponsorship of these radio broadcasts. For 86 years this mutual society has shielded " 
the financial welfare of millions of American families. And whenever there has been an 
opportunity for The Equitable to serve the public interest, we have gladly undertaken that | 
privilege. We believe that no medium more vital than this official F.B.1. broadcast could | 
he used to bring the Society closer to its members and those who may become members in | 
the future. Our business, too, is the business of safeguarding the Security of the American 
family. Whether it be through the provision of life insurance protection for your loved ones, __| 
or the protection of your homes and property, or the financing of industry to make more | 
and better jobs, or the participation in war 
bond subscription and other war activities | ‘ 
in fact. in nearly every form of security 
other than the services rendered by your 
FBI. 
“The Equitable considers itself your partner 
and your friend. Through the medium of 
these radio programs, we hope to let you 
“SSeS IS YOUR know of the manifold ways in which The 
a , Equitable can serve and is serving you and 
; your community. 
4 ate . , 
A new series of radio dramatizations based on TA “Our business is carrying on into the next 
pr saa armen nee ede eas te ain , generation the benefits of savings in this | 
eRe ea 4 generation. Public service and human re- 
dhe Wher Nerowsh taped to tae hens of SOCUR : lationship—the preservation of homes for | 
——— N widows and children; the education of sons 
FRIDAY EVENING OF EVERY WEEK and daughters: the security and comfort of 
aaiedane aaae ep thousands of elderly men and women living 
asinine sis ixiniiniamiiiniiaias ti : in retirement; and finally, the peace of mind 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY . of the American citizen, is the mission of 
PI oe : our Society. And after all, there could be 
TFT IIT . no closer parallel to the objectives of your 
ee Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the U.S. 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
——— ‘ Be 
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Soave things aman cant tell his son... 


As your boy grows up, there’s a fellow-feeling between 
you and him that grows up too. How satisfying to enjoy 
that increasingly “‘comfortable” companionship—to talk 
over important subjects, man to man. 

Yet there are some things you feel you cannot tell 
your son. Perhaps they sound too sentimental. You can’t 
put into words, for instance, how much you love him. 
And it’s not easy to say how sure you are that there’s no 
finer, more promising boy in the world . . . 


But there is a way for you to show this feeling, so hard 
to express—and that is through the provision you make 
for his future. You can tell him about your life insurance 
... you can explain how much your Prudential policies 


may come to mean to him some day. 


Not many single acts a man can do for his family out- 


weigh in importance the provision of insurance on his 
life. The Prudential makes taking out such life insurance 
a simple matter. There are Prudential policies to suit all 
family needs, to fit all ranges of family income. And 
The Prudential arranges the paying of the premiums in 
individually convenient ways. Let your Prudential 
representative recommend the right insurance for you 
. why not call him today? 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour... 
Music the family loves... Sundays, 5 p.m., 
EWT... Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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Prices based on first 66 months of both wars 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Rationing, price and wage controls have held 
prices down ... but the next step is up to you! 


The silliest man (or woman) in 
America today is the one who 
thinks he’s ahead of the game 
when he finds a way around the 
rules of rationing. 

Why is he silly? 

Because every time you pay 
more than ceiling prices, every 
time you buy rationed goods with- 
out stamps, you are breaking 
down the very controls that have 
kept your cost of living lower in 
this war than in World War I. 


What else can you do to keep 
prices down? Tuck away every 
dollar you can get your hands on. 
Put it safely away into War 
Bonds, life insurance, banks. 

Why? With more money in 
people’s pockets than goods to 
spend it on—every unnecessary 
thing you buy tends to push 
prices up. 2 

Save. Don’t spend. I¢’s com- 
mon sense for today—safety for 
tomorrow. 7 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost... 
—when you buy anything you can do 
without 


—when you buy above ceiling or 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market) 


—when you ask more money for your 
services or the goods you sell. 










SAVE Your MONEY. Buy and MEL 
hold all the War Bonds you a 
can afford—to pay for the 

war and protect your own KEEP 
future. Keep up your 
insurance. 






















Family Protection Means Peace Of Mind 
























In these days of emergency, every American on 

the home front has a job to do for his country. 

: Whatever your job, you can do it better if you 

have that peace of mind which comes from the 

knowledge your family is financially protected 
against life’s uncertainties. 


To accumulate through month-by-month:savings 
the amount necessary to provide this protection 
usually requires many years, and today with high 

j taxes it is almost an impossible task. But there’s 
a way to bridge these years—to make an adequate 
estate available immediately. That is through 
Western and Southern Life Insurance. 


hw 


For an annual payment of approximately 3% of 
the total amount required, you can guarantee your 
family financial security in case of your premature 





death. Moreover, should you live, you are estab- 





4 
lishing that most comforting condition—financial 
independence for old age. | 


Take advantage of this opportunity to provide 
security for your family and yourself. Don’t wait. 
The stress and strain of present day business may 
affect your health to the extent that you could not 


qualify for insurance. ' 


- Ask your Western and Southern representative 
to consult with you about your plans .. . today. 
He will be glad to outline a program tailored to 
fit your individual needs and circumstances. And 
best of all, there is no obligation, save his to ren- 





der complete and satisfactory service. 





INSURE AND BE SURE 








5 THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


{ 
C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, Ohio 
H 
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It’s Time To Look Around Some Corners 


WITH BRAND NEW 
AND 
EXCLUSIVE TABLES 
(On Comparative Basis) 

Practice and Procedure 
Optional Mode of Settlement 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 
Policy Loans 

Reinstatement 

Dividend Methods 

Rates 

Net Costs 

And Other Subjects 


Some sales methods lead to opportunities. Others lead to dead ends. 
What was best for selling Life Insurance yesterday may not be so 
today. That is why it is so important, especially for returning 
Service Men, to have the new material for the proper approach. 


In order to make such material available the editors of the Life Agents 
Brief have entirely rebuilt it. What the policyholder gets, rather 
than what he pays, now occupies the front of this new book. Pages 
4 and 24 reproduced above show how this data is now presented. 


Much of the contents is available nowhere else in one book. And it 
is all compiled in compact tables for making quick comparisons 
between companies, thus offering interesting sales opportunities. 


The price is only $2.00. As the quantity is limited, please send for 
your copies immediately. 


THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


The Spectator, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


COMPACT AS A GARAND RIFLE 
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MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


FUND 


FOUNDED 


Plans for establishing an annual 
life insurance fund to be devoted 
to the promotion of medical re- 
search have been announced by M. 
Albert Linton, chairman of the 
joint medical research committee of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

The amount of the fund available 
each year is expected to exceed half 
a million dollars, the exact amount 
depending upon the number of com- 
panies accepting the invitation to 
participate. The program will be 
administered under the name of 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund. Allocations for research 
grants will be based on the recom- 
mendation of an advisory council 
made up of outstanding medical 
men acquainted with the field of 
medical research. 


Neglected Field 


In the letter inviting the life in- 
surance companies to participate in 
the project, the medical research 
committee states that the funds are 
to be devoted in the first instance 
to diseases of the heart and arteries. 
The committee points out that, al- 
though these diseases cause by far 
the greatest number of deaths 
among the population generally, and 
among policyholders, relatively lit- 
tle research is being carried on in 
this field. 

In contrast, it notes that research 


into cancer, the second largest cause 
of death, is being relatively well 
cared for through other sources. 
Specifically, foundation grants in 
1940 for research into diseases of 
the heart and arteries amounted to 
only 17 cents per death from these 
causes as against $2.18 per death 
from cancer. 


Objectives of Fund 

“The life insurance medical re- 
search program is to support exist- 
ing research rather than to estab- 
lish new research centers,” the com- 
mittee says. “It is proposed that 
such support will be extended in 
two ways: 

First, grants will be made to in- 
stitutions fully qualified to carry 
on research in the chosen field. 

Second, support will be furnished 
to carefully selected men who have 
completed their medical studies and 
internships and demonstrated spe- 
cial ability in research lines. Most 
of these men are in the armed 
forces‘ today and, unless something 
is done to enable them to engage in 
research, they may well turn to 
other fields. These men will be as- 
signed as research associates with 
experienced men already working in 
the field of cardiovascular disease.” 

The committee suggests that 
these men might well be known by 
some distinctive name such as Life 
Insurance Medical Research Asso- 
ciates. Their selection, as well as 





the allocation of funds for research 
grants, will be based on the recom- 
mendations of the advisory council. 
The plan provides that the council 
will employ a medical man as full 
time secretary who will investigate 
projects and look into the qualifica- 
tions of prospective research asso- 
ciates. 

In the development of the plan, 
the life insurance medical research 
committee has had the support not 
only of the medical directors of the 
life insurance companies, but the 
cooperation and help of leaders in 
the field of medical research. Spe- 
cifically, it has had the active help 
of a committee representing this 
field headed by Dr. Alan Gregg, di- 
rector, the Medical Sciences, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and including 
Dr. Francis G. Blake, dean, Yale 
Medical School; Dr. Alfred N. 
Richards, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. Lewis H. Weed, 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine. 


Board of Directors 

The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund will be controlled by a 
board of directors comprised of 
chief executives of the contributing 
companies. Liaison will be main- 
tained with the medical depart- 
ments of the life insurance business 
through representatives named by 
the two organizations of life insur- 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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lations activities of many an in- 

surance company lies in the fact 
that responsibility for the favor- 
able cultivation of such relations 
is scattered among the duties of 
several different persons. 

The strong point lies in the ex- 
istence of an army of agents in 
whom, ready-made, is a host of 
ardent missionaries willing, eager 
and competent to aid in building 
still better relationships with the 
public—provided they are given 
suggestion, incentive, guidance. 


Set Focal Center 


The writer respectfully suggests, 
therefore: 

(1) That a single highly placed 
official, or important committee, be 
given the responsibility for a com- 
pany’s public relations activities, 
and that all undertakings having 
such an angle clear through this 
official or committee, to be corre- 
lated with other functions of the 
company, already existent or plan- 
ned for the future. 

(2) That given the man, next 
we need a plan or program, broken 
up into immediate and long-term 
objectives. 

We will find fruitful fields for 
concerted attention in cultivating 


Tic weak point of the public re- 
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PUBLIC 
RELATIONS: 
PRESENT 


CLIENTS | 


favorable public relations in justi- 
fication of cost, and of policy pro- 
visions and company practices; in 
explanation of the agency system; 
in defense against the twister; in 
stressing the advantages of indi- 
vidual enterprise as compared with 
government restrictions. 

Many public relations activities, 
like Topsy, just grew, while in 
some cases it is not always realized 
that a public relations angle does 
exist in what may be deemed rou- 
tine procedures. We've got to 
recognize public relations angles 
when and where they are present, 
and search them out carefully, to 
be sure we’re capitalizing on every 
opportunity. 


Funnel Activities 

A company comes in close con- 
tact with various groups of people, 
including inspection and mortgage 
loan men, physicians, undertakers, 
investment men, legislators, com- 
missioners, examiners, trust offi- 
cers, lawyers, service organizations, 
employees, policyholders, prospects 
and the general public. These 
contacts are handled by executives 
and agents, publicity men, advertis- 
ing men, public relations counsel 
and agency department officials. 
But let’s funnel such activities 
through one committee or official, 
so that we will know what is be- 
ing done along various lines, who 


35 Specific 


is doing it and how it is being 
done. 

True, there will be instances 
where some existing official will ob- 
ject to this concentration, feeling 
that his own prerogatives are being 
encroached upon. But we’re think- 
ing, not of the advancement of one 
man, but of the company itself. 
Let us admit that there will be 
some cases where a problem of 
personal prestige will arise, but 
realize that the greater good of 
the company itself and the call of 
public interest are far more im- 
portant than the feelings of any 
one individual. 


PR Costs Low 

It is somewhat surprising, and 
at the same time somewhat gratify- 
ing, to realize that while some pub- 
lic relations activities cost money, 
for the most part they do not. In 
fact, it is entirely conceivable that 
@ company which up to now has 
concerned itself with public rela- 
tions only in a desultory sort of 
way, could busy itself for quite some 
time to come with improvements 
in this field with little or no actual 
expenditure of money. This as- 
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| Siggestions 


Check your own company’s activities 
against the list of thirty-five public relation 
points highlighted here by Mr. Mathus. Both 
immediate and long-term plans designed 
to keep policyholders happy are included. 


hs, Koatinil H Mathus 


sumes that the company would 
start modestly—and internally— 
attempting to put its own house 
in order before extolling its vir- 
tues to 133,000,000 people. 


Review Forms and Letters 

Here, then, are a few definite 
suggestions with regard to exist- 
ing policyholders of the company: 

1. Review all printed forms and 
form letters from the public re- 
lations angle. (One progressive 
company, alert in most respects, 
found in connection with automatic 
premium loans, that it had been 
using one printed form letter that 
hadn’t been changed in over 10 


years. It is fair to assume that 
this letter was prepared in the first 
place, not particularly with public 
relations in mind, but more largely 
as it might fit into the company’s 
or the department’s standard, rou- 
tine procedure within the home 
office. ) 

2. Give wide publicity to the 
company’s continuing search for 
lost policyholders. (Inject a little 
human interest into the “picture” 
by composing a composite picture 
of the typical lost policyholder, over 
the caption: “Do You Know This 
Man?”) 

3. Prepare an enclosure to go 
with death claim checks, suggest- 


ing to beneficiaries that, in cer- 
tain cases, there may be a small 
social security lump sum payment 
due them in addition. 

4. Insist that all complaints be 
routed personally to the attention 
of the president, who can dispose 
of them personally, or refer them 
to a specific person for follow 
through. (Establish the proviso 
that a carbon copy of the letter of 
acknowledgement, and memo as to 
remedial measures taken, is again 
to be brought to the attention of 
the president.) 

5. Give some highly placed execu- 
tive the job of tabulating and 
analyzing complaints received, say 
every six or 12 months, with a brief 
analytical report comparing mat- 
ters with previous periods. (Place 
particular stress on trends in the 
nature of the complaints, trends 
that may be growing and those 
showing a tendency to taper off.) 

6. Since no single activity is so 
important as the payment of 
claims, put under the microscope 
the entire claim procedure of the 
company. 

7. Keep policyholders happy every 
step of the way. Accordingly, 
if the policy is participating, pre- 
pare an enclosure to go with the 
first paid-up dividend, explaining 
why these are and will continue to 
be smaller than regular dividends 
(This is a focal spot of potential 
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dissatisfaction, but one which with 
skillful handling can be changed in- 
to an occasion of active boosting 
for the company.) 


Simplify—Speed Up! 

8. Turn the searchlight on every 
single process at the home office, 
and in the branch offices or general 
agencies, to see what can be sim- 
plified and what can be speeded up. 
(Take for instance, a personal ex- 
perience of the writer in applying 
for a family income policy where, 
with the application itself, family 
income rider, aviation rider, auto- 
matic premium loan feature, and 
other forms, I had to sign my name 
six different times! I bought that 
particular imsurance of my own 
free will, initiated the transaction 
myself and was favorably inclined 
both toward the institution of life 
insurance and that particular com- 
pany, but even I was a little dis- 
turbed. What about John Q. Pub- 
lic? His reaction undoubtedly would 
have been much worse than mine. 
I don’t know whether a combination 
of forms could have been worked 
out to reduce the red tape of six 
required signatures to, say, four, 
but I’m inclined to think it would 
have been worth looking into.) 

9. Simplify, really simplify, the 
wording of the policy contract or, 
at least, the first page thereof. (I’d 
be careful about letting my legal 
advisers sell me too readily on the 
unavoidableness of using highly 
technical terms.) 

10. Go over every printed form 
and blank used by the company, on 


the score of appearance, clarity, 
simplicity and generally favorable 
impression. 

11. See that an efficient transfer 
system is operating so that no 
orphaned policyholders are or- 
phaned for long. 

12. Prepare a brief announce. 
ment to be enclosed with the last 
premium receipt on a paid up 
policy, complimenting the policy- 
holder on his original judgment 
and his stick-to-it-iveness. 

13. Inject a little salesmanship 
into the austere premium notice 
and premium receipt (if the latter 
is used at all, and why should it 
be?) 

14. Have a well-organized, and 
frequently changed, program of en- 
closures for premium notices and 
premium receipts. (At the time 
the premium is due, re-sell the 
policyholder on the value of his 
protection; when you send him his 
receipt, try for leads or additional 
sales. Never reverse this.) 


Policyholders' Magazinette 


15. By all means, publish a little 
policyholder magazinette, personal- 
ized by carrying the name, address 
and photo-imprint of the soliciting 
agent on the case. (Make it small 
and light in weight, so it can be 
mailed with notices or receipts 
without any additional postage ex- 
pense. ) 

16. Give a lot of thought to the 
annual meeting, so it will be an 
attractive affair and an impressive 
one, instead of the somewhat per- 
functory one it may be at present. 





One progressive company, alert in most respects, found that it had been 
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using one printed form letter that hadn't been changed in over 10 years. 





17. Make the invitation to the 
annual meeting a subtle sales docu- 
ment, and word it so local people, 
at least, will really want to attend. 

18. Occasionally, if the company 
is mutual, offer a “special” divi- 
dend after a particularly good year, 
instead of a mere increase in the 
general dividend scale. (This would 
create much goodwill, if it is care- 
fully pointed out that the “special” 
dividend was made possible by 
good management and the confi- 
dence, loyalty and patronage of the 
company’s policyholders. ) 


Inquiry Bureau 


19. Conduct a policyholders in- 
formation service or _ inquiry 
bureau. 

20. Change the title of the com- 
pany’s advertising manager or 
director of sales promotion to “Di- 
rector of Public Information.” 
(Choose the title for the effect on 
the public, not for its internal 
effect.) 

21. Have a special letter or dig- 
nified announcement card enclosed 
with each maturing endowment. 

22. Issue health literature, and 
offer periodic health check-ups, not 
only for motality reasons, perhaps, 
but also because to do so would 
be practicing good public relations. 

23. Devise a policy jacket that 
will instill pride of ownership. 

24. Use visualizations for the 
annual statement as well as for 
sales presentations. 


Handling Policy Loans 


25. Remove any “mental haz- 
ards’”—and this may be heresay— 
from the path of those who apply 
for policy loans. (Remember that 
far more insurance is sold in the 
first place because of this borrow- 
ing privilege than almost anyone, 
buyer or seller, will admit.) 

26. See that any form letter ask- 
ing for proxies is worded as well 
as it might be, under present-day 
conditions. 

27. Humanize the president’s re- 
port to a much, much greater de- 
gree than has been done yet. 

28. Occasionally conduct policy- 
holders meetings in various cen- 
trally-located cities, where policy- 
holders can ask questions, criticise, 
learn more of their company. (But 
arrange the meetings attractively 
enough so that the policyholders, 
with a comparatively slender thread 
of self-interest, will really want to 
attend in considerable numbers. ) 

29. Be lukewarm about annual 
policyholders service campaigns. 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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1. Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
likely. Pregnancy is a normal process, not 
a state of ill-health. But she should see 
her physician or go to a maternity clinic 
early—at least before the third month. 
The doctor can foresee and avoid most 





difficulties by examination, blood tests, 
and the patient’s co-operation —if he’s 
consulted early, and as often as he wishes. 


2. Will Baby be healthy? And why not? 
He'll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born. To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 
may draw from the mother’s teeth and 
bones. 

Mother needs eight hours sleep every 












night besides daytime rest periods. 
Strenuous exercise —especially lifting or 





pushing heavy objects—should be 
avoided. Clothing should be comfortable 
and loose, shoes carefully fitted. 


3. How can Father help best? Mothers 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- 


hood. 





If father is away, he will want to make 
sure that mother is at least near friends 
and family. He should write to her as 


* SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN... KEEP YOUR GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE! * 


There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers— whether far 
away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 





often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
entitled, “Information \or Expectant 
Mothers.” 





COPYRIGHT 1945—~—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) aN 
ae a / 
Frederick H. Ecker, ; 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, | 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing 
series sponsored by Metropolitan in the inter- 
est of a safer and healthier nation. Ic is ap- 
pearing in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier's, 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall's, American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, National Geographic, Par 
ents’, and Redbook 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Like a broken record’ run the highly repetitive 


arguments for and against Savings Bank Life 


Insurance rounded up here for your consideration 


HILE only 29 banks in 

VY siassachuserts are now 
writing life insurance, the 

law allows for agencies to receive 
applications and premiums. Any 
savings bank in the State may be 
authorized to receive premiums and 
insurance banks may receive pre- 
miums for each other. All agents, 
with the exception of employer 
agencies, may deduct a 3 per cent 
collection fee. In 1939 there were 
517 agencies from which insurance 
could be secured. Of these, 267 
were employer agencies dealing 
only with their own employees; 50 
were agencies operated by credit 
unions for their members; and the 
remaining 200 dealt with the gen- 
eral public, many being branches 
of insurance banks or agency banks. 
The growth of savings bank life 
insurance in Massachusetts was re- 
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By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


Voted Author and Lecturer 


tarded by the attitude of the banks 
themselves. After 15 years there 
were only four banks in the insur- 
ance field. After 20 years there 
were only 10. The real growth took 
place after 1929. In 1932, after 25 
years of operations, there were 21 
banks conducting life insurance 
business. Five years later, in 1937, 
there were 24. At the present time 
there are 29. 

In 1917 after 10 years of effort, 
there was in force only a little over 
$8 million. In 10 more years the 
figure rose to $49 million and in an- 
other 10 years, $140 million. There 
is now in force over $225 million. 
In recent years over $20 millions 
have been sold annually. 

In considering the cost of savings 
bank life insurance it is more re- 
vealing to us if we confine our at- 
tention to the later years, rather 


than to the early history. If we 
take the actual history of a $1,000 
ordinary life policy, issued in 1930 
at age 35 and continued for 10 
years, we find an average difference 
of about $4 a year in net payments, 
in favor of saving bank insurance, 
over the private companies. Its 
smallest advantage over a private 
company was about $3 a year and 
its largest advantage about $5 a 
year. Savings bank insurance cash 
value, while higher than those of 
private companies in the early 
years because of the absence of sur- 
render charges, after 6 months, is 
somewhat lower in the later years 
because of its higher reserve basis 
(reserve basis was reduced from 
31% per cent to 3 per cent in 1935). 

The actual history of a $1,000 
Twenty Payment Life Policy issued 
in 1930 at age 35, shows an average 
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annual advantage in net payments, 
to Savings Bank insurance of about 
$4.75. The 20 year endowment his- 
tory shows a savings bank advan- 
tage averaging over $5 a year. An 
analysis of comparative costs based 
on the 1940 dividend scales reveals 
just about the same advantages for 
savings bank life insurance. 

In regard to dividends it is in- 
teresting to note that mortality ex- 
perience is unified among all the is- 
suing banks, but the expenses of 
management, and the _ interest 
earned, are the private concern of 
the individual bank. 

Massachusetts banks sell ordi- 
nary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, renewable term, retire- 
ment income, single premium and 
annual premium annuities and 
group insurance. All policies in- 
clude options of settlement, but 
none includes Waiver of Premium 
or Disability Income. Premiums 
are based on the American Experi- 
ence Table with interest at 34%4.%, 
up to November 1, 1935, and 3% 
since. 


Voluntary Limit 


The legislative battle that took 
place before savings bank life in- 
surance was legalized was not the 
last fight of this kind. As I will 
point out later, bills have been in- 
troduced in many States. In addi- 
tion, Massachusetts has witnessed 
many attempts to amend the law 
so that the total amount of savings 
bank insurance on one life will be 
limited. The original law allowed 
any one bank to insure a life up to 
$500 but imposed no over-all re- 
striction. In 1915 the law was 
amended so that each bank could 
insure an individual life up to 
$1000. The present overal! limit 
on one life is $25,000, but this is a 
voluntary limit imposed by the 
banks themselves. 


Obvious Similarity 

The Massachusetts underwriters 
have made many attempts. all un- 
successful, to impose a ceiling. All 
these efforts have been accompanied 
by briefs and written arguments. 
The underwriters of the other 
States, including New York, have 
also prepared many documents in 
opposition to savings bank life in- 
surance. In reading these papers 
one is impressed by the constant 
repetition of the same arguments. 
Whether each association assumed 
that its paper was original is, of 
course, impossible to state, but 
omitting differences in sequence, 
style and grammatical construc- 


tion, there is an obvious similarity. 
In order to acquaint you with these 
arguments, I have listed them to- 
gether with the answers most often 
given to them. Here is the list: 


Out of Bounds 
Argument: Savings Bank life in- 
surance has gone “out of bounds” 
and is not fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. 
Rebuttal: The question of amount 
was discussed at the time the origi- 
nal bill was introduced in 1907. 
That bill set a limit of $500 of in- 
surance to be issued by one bank 
on one life, but set no limit on the 
number of banks that might set up 
insurance departments. Since there 
were 189 mutual savings banks op- 
erating in Massachusetts at the 
time, it would have been possible, 
had all banks gone along, for one 
person to buy $94,500 of savings 
bank life insurance. The criticism 
that savings bank low cost life in- 
surance should be restricted to the 
poor has always met the retort that, 
if it is deemed a desirable type of 
insurance by persons of larger in- 
comes, they should not be denied the 
privilege of buying it. One has an- 





"Careless talk and inconsistent argu- 
mentation may some day do us seri- 
ous harm in a public relations sense 
. . « Stick to the facts and religiously 
avoid overstatement and misrepre- 
sentation." 





swered it this way: “The well-to- 
do can afford to pay fancy prices 
for insurance, and if the statute 
enables such persons to buy more 
cheaply from a more efficient sys- 
tem, this opportunity should be 
denied them by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, so as not to interfere 
with private enterprise.” 

Another has answered: “Stripped 
of its verbiage, the proposition 
really comes down to that: Resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth must 
be prevented by Statute from buy- 
ing life insurance from the savings 
banks in order that the commercial 
companies may sell it to them at a 
higher price. I can see no equity 
in compelling any person, whether 
well-to-do, or poor, to pay a high 
price for life insurance. if there 
is an institution existing which is 
able and willing to sell it to him 
for a lower price.” 


Alleged Advantage 


The spokesman for savings bank 
life insurance, when told that if 
their product is not confined to the 
poor, they will seriously conflict 
with the interests of life insurance 
agents, have stated that this danger 
is more than offset by the advan- 
tages to the community. They have, 
in addition, pointed to the statis- 
tics which in 1938 showed that of 
all the people in the State of Massa- 
chusetts who owned savings bank 
life insurance, 76.41% owned $1,000 
or less, 85.91% owned $2,000 or 
less, and 90.62% did not exceed 
$3,000. Only 1.2% had bought in- 
surance for more than $10,000, 
even though it had been possible to 
buy $20,000 or more for the previ- 
ous eight years. While 82,221 
people owned savings bank life in- 
surance, only 3,688 owned more 
than $5,000 of such insurance. 


Service Factor 


Argument: Savings bank life insur- 
ance does not include proper ser- 
vice, first because there is no agent 
to advise and second because waiver 
of premium and double indemnity 
are not included. 
Rebuttal: Regarding the services 
of the life insurance agent, the ad- 
vocates of savings bank life insur- 
ance Presidents’ Association in 
1938 to determine the public’s atti- 
tude towards the business of life 
insurance. The results of this sur- 
vey disclosed that 22 per cent of 
those interviewed wanted to do 
away with salesmen altogether and 
that an additional 18 per cent re- 
sented the salesman’s methods. 
The spokesmen for savings bank 
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iife insurance, while admitting that 
some agents perform a _ valuable 
service, argue that most are inter- 
ested only in commissions. They 
argue further that, theoretically, 
no service can be sound when the 
agent earns his living through sales 
commissions. 

As to waiver of premium and 
double indemnity, it is conceded 
that the former, at least, is socially 
desirable. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that year after year the pri- 
vate companies sell many thousands 
of policies that include neither pro- 
vision. 

Not Interested 
Argument: The _ savings banks 
themselves are not interested in life 
insurance business. 

Rebuttal: While it is conceded that 
in the beginning the natural con- 
servativeness of bankers made them 
wary of entering a field they knew 
little about, it is also pointed out 
that much of the resistance comes 
from life insurance men who occupy 
positions of importance in the man- 
agement of savings banks. In Mas- 
sachusetts in 1930 there were many 
savings bank trustees who were 
connected with life insurance com- 
panies. A partial list shows 17 di- 
rectors of life insurance companies, 
11 officers of life insurance com- 
panies, and one chairman of the 
board of directors of a major life 
insurance company, who were also 
serving as trustees of savings 
banks. 

Argument: Savings bank life in- 
surance is “socialistic.” This argu- 
ment has been used repeatedly and 
was particularly stressed in 1938 
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in Massachusetts. One of Boston’s 
then leading general agents stated, 
“Make no mistake about it, you are 
dealing with Socialism.” 

Rebuttal: Advocates of savings 
bank life insurance claim that this 
charge is ludicrous in the light of 
the character and the standing of 
the men who are behind savings 
bank insurance. These men, they 
point out, are the leaders in Massa- 
chusetts public and private life as 
well as leaders in industry and that 
Massachusetts has been pointed to 
as a center of conservatism rather 
than a source of radicalism. The 
principles and practices of savings 
bank life insurance reveal it to be 
“the utilization of existing private- 
ly owned financial machinery, car- 
ried on through various private 
agencies to the mutual benefit of 
both those who undertake this func- 
tion and the participating policy- 
holders with such state supervision 
as is necessary to assure its sound- 
ness and stability.” Savings Bank 
Life Insurance spokesmen claim 
that the charge of socialism could 
be leveled with just as much ac- 
curacy at mutual life insurance, but 
that in either case it would be ab- 
surd and would constitute a red- 
herring drawn across the trail of 
discussion. 

Argument: The low cost of savings 
bank life insurance is in part trace- 
able to the fact that in large mea- 
sure the expenses of operating the 
insurance departments of banks are 
berne by the savings departments 
and thus the depositors are paying 
for the low cost insurance of the 
policyholders. 

Rebuttal: While it is true that in 
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some cases years ago, the insurance 
departments of some banks were 
charged with little or no rent, or 
little or no part of salaries, it is 
also true that two independent in- 
vestigations in Massachusetts re- 
vealed that this situation was not 
common and not material. One in- 
vestigation conducted by the Divi- 
sion of Savings Banks revealed 
deficiencies—but not materia! defi- 
ciencies. It concluded that the de- 
positors of the savings banks were 
not being injured. Another study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor concluded “(1) The 
growing insurance departments are 
paying their direct expenses and 
absorbing an increasing proportion 
of the joint expenses and overhead 
of the savings-insurance banks. 
(2) Taking the savings insurance 
system as a whole, the officers and 
trustees of the savings-insurance 
banks appear to be allocating an 
equitable share of the joint ex- 
penses of the banks to the insurance 
departments. (3) The cost of sav- 
ings bank life insurance to policy- 
holders is lower for reasons other 
than that the depositors of savings 
banks are paying part of such 
costs.” 


Low Cost 

Argument: The low cost of savings 
bank life insurance is in part trace- 
able to the fact that the State con- 
tributes to the cost of operation. 
Rebuttal: Prior to 1927 the entire 
cost of operating the Division of 
Savings Bank life insurance was 
borne by the taxpayer inasmuch as 
the State paid all the expenses. Be- 
tween 1927 and 1934 the banks paid 
an increasing percentage of the ex- 
penses, so that beginning in 1934 
the banks paid all of the costs. Be- 
tween 1907 and 1934, when the 
State paid all or part of the ex- 
penses, the expenditures amounted 
to 2.18 per cent of the premium in- 
come. The important point is that 
for the last 15 years, all expenses 
of the Division of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance have been borne by 
the banks. 

Argument: The low cost of savings 
bank life insurance is traceable to 
lower State and Federal taxes. 
Rebuttal: The life insurance com- 
panies have borne a heavier burden 
of taxation than the savings banks, 
but this is not material in account- 
ing for the lower cost of savings 
bank insurance in Massachusetts. 
From 1930 to 1939 the savings 
banks paid in total fees and taxes 

(Continued on page 34) 
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nfinished Business! 


At the close of this very day—if you are like most promises of the future are left uncompleted at 
of us—you will leave some tasks unfinished. the day’s end. Among these may be the educa- 
Day in and day out some jobs are always tion of your children, the paying off of a mort- 
left undone. Throughout life, many dreams of — gage, and the financial shelter for a wife and 
accomplishment, financial responsibilities and mother. 
. * * 


If one of your Life Insurance Prospects died tonight—what unfinished business would he 
leave behind? Your prospect can answer that question better than anyone else. You, 
however, can measure the financial needs of his family and point out the necessity of 
avoiding unfinished financial business. 

Adequate Life Insurance is usually the best way to liquidate a family’s unfinished 


business. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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SPECTATOR 
STAFE 
STUDY 


DENUNCIATION of the 
unscientific theory of taxing 


annuity income, under the 
provisions of the present Federal 
Income Tax Laws, was the subject 
matter of an article (Part 1) pub- 
lished in the May issue of this 
magazine. 

This theory assumes that 3% 
per annum is earned on the full con- 
sideration paid for the contract un- 
til the capital amount invested has 
been recovered tax-free, after 
which the entire annuity income is 
subjected to taxation. It was dem- 
onstrated irrefutably in the pre- 
vious article that this hypothesis 
is arbitrary, irregular, discrimina- 
tory and possibly unconstitu- 
tional. 


Rates Computed Precisely 

Realizing that criticism such as 
this might well be considered in- 
appropriate, if not accompanied by 
a constructive proposal illustrating 
improved procedure, this second 
section has been prepared for the 
distinct purpose of suggesting a 
plan by which, the present abnormal 
situation might be corrected. 

Before examining the various 
methods which might be adopted 
for the purpose of taxing annuity 
income in an equitable manner, it 
should be definitely understood that 
the only accurate calculation for 
determining the interest and prin- 
cipal portions ‘must be based on a 
scientific formula—that is, with 
exact mathematical precision, such 
as that used by the actuaries of in- 
surance companies in arriving at 
their premium rates. 


Impracticable Solution 


Therefore, it might seem quite 
natural to suggest that some such 
system be employed by the taxing 
authorities for federal income tax 
purposes. In other words, the in- 
surance company that issues the 
contract might be required to fur- 
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nish the annuitant annually with 
an allocation of these two tactors- 
interest and principal—based on 
the formula used in computing the 
premium charged for the annuity. 

While such a_ proposal might 
seem to supply a very simple so- 
lution to an _ intricate problem, 
nevertheless, there is at least one 
excellent reason why such a pro- 
cedure would be impracticable— 
that of imposing an unnecessary 
burden upon the insurance com- 
pany. 

Wholesale Base Used 

The actuarial calculation of the 
consideration to be charged by an 
insurance company for an annuity 
contract is not a simple mathemati- 
cal formula applicable to each an- 
nuitant. In fact, to the mind un- 
trained in actuarial methods, it 
might even appear that the rates 
are computed in reverse. 

For example, if the actuary 
wishes to determine the premium 
rate to be charged a male, 60 years 
of age, for a life annuity, he does 
not figure that this one individual 





should have a normal life expec- 
tancy of a specific number of years, 
and, therefore, that a determinable 
amount of money invested at an 
assumed rate of interest would be 
required to pay the annuity income 
for the period of such normal life 
expectancy. He takes an entirel; 
different course, proceeding on 
what might be called a wholesale 
basis, somewhat as follows: 


Actuarial Procedure 

Starting with a large number of 
males, all 60 years of age, he ascer- 
tains, by reference to a mortality 
table, that a definite number of the 
group may be expected to die during 
the first year, that is, between ages 
60 and 61. In this manner, he de- 
termines the amount of money that 
will be required to pay the annuity 
income to those who will probably 
live to receive it. He then follows 
this same procedure for the second 
year, that is, between ages 61 and 
62; and then for the third year, be- 
tween ages 62 and 63; etce., dis- 
counting the payments for each 
year at an assumed rate of interest. 
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As soon as he has eliminated the 
entire group with which he started, 
he totals the annual discounted 
amounts and adds a flat percentage 
for loading, that is, for commis- 
sions, taxes, costs and other 
charges. Dividing this total figure 
by the original number of individ- 
uals in the group—at 60 years of 
age — the premium rate to be 
charged each member is thus deter- 
mined. 


More Equitable Basis 


It should seem quite clear that 
such a computation could not pos- 
sibly produce the exact interest and 
principal factors for any individual 
annuitant on a year by year basis. 
Hence, if the insurance company 
were required to furnish such in- 


formation to each annuitant an- 
nually, an entirely different calcula- 
tion will be necessary. This would 
entail a great amount of labor and 
expense, all of which would be un- 
warranted. 

It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that an approximation of 
the actuary’s calculation is unat- 
tainable by a much more simple 
process. Naturally, the insurance 
company must charge the annuitant 
a sufficient amount of premium to 
cover the risk involved, and, hence, 
its rates must be determined with 
care and exactitude. But, for all 
other practical purposes, such as 
the determination of a tax formula, 
a close approximation should suffice. 
At any rate, it would be much more 
equitable than the present 3% rule. 
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Have you a pet plan or formula which you 
think would help to make more annuitants 
look as happy as the sweet old couple on 
the opposite page? Your thoughts along this 
line will be appreciated by The Spectator. 


Part 2: Federal Taxes 





In presenting an illustration as 
to the manner in which the exact 
computation may be easily approxi- 
mated, it should first be understood 
that the insurance companies, in 
scientifically calculating their an- 
nuity premiums, apply numerous 
mortality tables, assume differing 
rates of interest, and charge vary- 
ing percentages for loading. 

In fact, during the last few 
years, every insurance company has 
modified its assumptions as to these 
factors because of changing condi- 
tions beyond its control, such as 
an increase in the normal span of 
life, a decrease in the rate of in- 
come on investments, and higher 
taxes and costs. However, in the 
case of any particular annuity con- 
tract, if the assumptions used by 
the issuing company are known, the 
approximation of the premium 
charged is a very simple matter. 


Hypothetical Case 

For example, a male, 60 years 
of age, purchases an annuity con- 
tract guaranteeing to pay him 
$1,000 a year for his remaining 
lifetime, with no refund at his 
death. Assume that in computing 
the premium for this contract, the 
insurance company applied a mor- 
tality table which indicated 18 
years as the normal life expectancy 





UNSCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 
OF RATING ANNUITIES 
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for a male, age 60, and discounted 
the annuity income at a rate of 2% 
per annum. 

By reference to a compound dis- 
count table, it will be found that 
the present value of $1,000 per year 
for a period of 18 years, discounted 
at 2% per annum, is $14,992, while 
the actual rate charged would be 
$15,120, including loading. If, in 
this example, the annuity income 
had been discounted at 242% per 
annum, the actual rate charged 
would have been $14,355, or about 
$20 less than the figure determined 
by reference to the compound dis- 
count table. 


Close Approximations 

While, as has been previously 
stated, these are not exact com- 
parisons, nevertheless, taking the 
loading factor into consideration, 
they are surprisingly close approzi- 
mations. 

Having found a simple process 
for estimating the annuity pre- 
mium, the next logical step would 
be to allocate the annuity income 
between principal and _ interest. 
Table A indicates such an appor- 
tionment of an annual income of 
$1,000 a year for 18 years, requir- 
ing an initial capital investment of 
$14,992, yielding 2% interest per 
annum: 


Variables 

While the foregoing table indi- 
cates a simple process for approxi- 
mating the principal and interest 
factors in a particular case, where 
all of the assumptions are known, 
nevertheless, this. procedure does 
not furnish a simple plan for gen- 
eral use in order to determine the 
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portions 
of annuity income. There are 
several reasons why this is true: 

(1) Many different types of an- 

nuity contracts are issued 
immediate, temporary, de- 
ferred, joint and survivor, 
some with refund and some 
without, some participating 
and some non-participating. 
(2) Various mortality tables and 
interest assumptions are 
used in determining the pre- 
miums charged. 

(3) The results would be differ- 

° ent for every age, both male 

and female. 

Hence, it would be unreasonable 
to require the insurance companies 
to furnish each annuitant with 
such an allocation, and it would 
be folly to expect the annuitant to 
make his own calculation. 


taxable and non-tazable 











“There can be no excuse for requir- 
ing the annuitant to live many years 
beyond his or her normal span of 
life in order to recover the capital 
investment free of tax. Such arbi- 
trary taxation of capital in the 
guise of income should be declared 
unconstitutional by the courts.” 


Does this mean that there is no 
simple rule available? 

Certainly, not. 

For example, if a mortality table 
is used in calculating the premium 
to be charged for an annuity con- 
tract, most surely the taxability of 
the annuity income should be di- 
rectly based on the annuitant’s nor- 
mal expectancy of life. In other 
words, no annuitant should be re- 
quired to live beyond his or her 
normal span of life in order to re- 
cover the investment tax free. 

Hence, in the foregoing illustra- 
tion, the male, 60 years of age, 
whose premium was $15,120 for an 
annuity income of $1,000 a year, 
and whose premium rate was based 
on a normal life expectancy of 18 
years, should not be required to 
live beyond age 78 in order to re- 
cover his capital tax-free, regard- 











TABLE A 
$1,000—Payment 
Year Fund Interest—2% Principal Balance of Fund 
$14,992 $ 300 $ 700 $14, 

14,292 714 13,578 
3 13,578 272 728 12,850 
4 12,850 257 743 12,107 
5 12,107 242 758 11,349 
6 11,349 227 773 10,576 
7 10,576 212 788 9,788 
8 9,788 196 804 8,984 
9 8,984 180 820 8,164 
10 8,164 163 837 7,327 
11 7,327 146 854 6,473 
12 6,473 129 871 5,602 
13 5,602 112 888 4,714 
14 4,714 906 3,808 
15 3,808 924 2,884 
16 2,884 943 1,941 
17 1,941 961 980 
18 980 980 None 


Interest—$3 ,008 





$14 ,992—Principal 
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less of any other factors or assump- 
tions involved. 

It is suggested, therefore, that 
he be permitted to recover the 
$15,120 at the rate of $840 a year 
for 18 years. This would leave an 
excess of $160 a year to be included 
in his taxable income, or a total 
of $2,880 during the 18-year period. 
Should he live beyond age 78, of 


On the other hand, the suggested 
plan (Column IV) does approxi- 
mate the true factors. While it is 
admitted that in practice the an- 
nual interest is a constantly de- 
creasing figure, and in the plan 
suggested it is a level amount each 
year, nevertheless, it is believed 
that the government might well 
afford to make this slight conces- 
sion for the following reasons: 


assumed by the insurance company 
under such policies, there would 
seem to be no logical reason for 
granting any exemption from tax 
for the income received. 

(2) Installment payments for a 
definite period of years under 
matured endowment policies where 
the life expectancy of the recipient 
is not taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of income. 
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course, he would be required to in- 
clude the entire $1,000 a year in 
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his taxable income. 
Table B is designed to compare: acacia 
Column I—Prior to 1934: The COLUMN | COLUMN II COLUMN III COLUMN IV | 
method used for taxing annuity in- Prior to 1934 Present 3% Rule Investment 2% Suggested Plan 
; ° ° ET, ee — 6 OE AT ar g aa 
come: Exempt the entire income Year Exempt Taxable Exempt Taxable Exempt Taxable Exempt Taxable | 
until the full consideration paid for 1 $1,000 ...... $ 450 $ 550 $ 700 $ 300 $ 833 $ 167 
the contract was recovered tax- 2 ? = 900 =«.: 1,100 1,414 586 1,666 334 
free; thereafter, tax the entire in- : ane a tes  a88 1 5 3°32 668 
come. 5 5,00 .... 2'251 2.749 «3,643 «1,357 «4,165 835 : 
Column II—The Present 3% 6 6,000 2,701 3,299 4,416 1,584 4,998 1,002 
Method: Tax 3% of the full con- 7 7,000 3,152 3,848 5,204 1,796 5,85) 1,008 
sideration paid for the contract and oan rn aon Sees 2172 7498 1 "508 
exempt the balance of income until 10 10,000 4:502 5,498 7/665 2,335 8,329 1,671 
the amount invested is recovered 11 + Saree 4,953 6,047 8,519 2,481 9,162 1,838 
tax-free; thereafter, tax the entire = bey on 6 + BY KH Ry er 
income. 14 14,000 «= :~Ct*=“‘«é«iS8OSSs«*758QT7~=s«d19~,184 = 2,816 11,661 2,339 
Column III—An investment of 15 14,992 $ 8 6,754 8,246 12,108 2,892 12,494 2,506 ; 
2% per annum depleted to the ex- 16 1.008 7 204 8.795 13.051 2.949 13.327 2,673 
tent of the annuity income. — 2'008 7:654 9.346 14/012 2'988 14,160 2,840 | 
Column IV — The Suggested 18 3,008 8,104 9,896 14,992 3,008 14, 3,008 
Plan: Divide the full consideration 
paid for the contract by the as- Le 4,008 an +s 
sumed life expectancy, and exempt = HTT ans Saas 7 on Accuses -saaked 2 tone 8008 
this amount annually until the 22 p98 9,905 12,098 ............. eee e 
capital invested has been recovered rare 8,008 ori snes  Geewsth). » seine 8,008 
tax-free ; thereafter, tax the entire = pire os'ans be be sh pers ae Ry 
income. 26 11,008 11,706 14,294 war Sa a ts RE 11,008 
For the purpose of this com- 27 Se ee ee ee, esemew . enikes 12,008 
parison, the following approximate a  hawdxl 13,008 WE, kites asaese ‘Steuer 13 ,008 
factors have been assumed: = is'een be y= bey Soke ‘sidechains 15/008 
Consideration Paid.$14,992 30.22] W6jes = 18,887 (17,088 LOIN wees 
Annuity Income. .$ 1,000 Per Year ree 17,008 14,408 17,882 eee ness 17,008 
jak as oe Bs. 18,008 14,858 18,142 siekce “htethe. Sere 18,008 
pectancy ....... Se ee : ere vw piie ph) -egyataste ast ' 
Assumed Interest i, . sbaveas 20,008 ME, deems 48 de ias  _ eccbelaen 20 ,008 
Be accsewacene 2% 


It is quite apparent from the 
foregoing table that both Column I 
(Prior to 1934) and Column II 
(Present 3% Rule) represent false 
concepts of the true factors in- 
volved in an annuity contract. 

The first concept favors the an- 
nuitant by allowing the return of 
the entire principal before recog- 
nizing any interest. 

The second concept favors the 
government by the imposition of 
the tax on a much larger amount 
of interest than is earned. For ex- 
ample, at 2% per annum, only 
$3,008 of interest is earned on the 
depleting principal during the first 
18 years, while for the same period 
of time the government taxes 
$9,896—more than three times the 
actual amount, or an excess of 
$6,884. 











(1) The computation of the tax- 
able amount is greatly simplified. 

(2) In the event of the death of 
the annuitant before recovering his 
capital investment free from tax, 
a loss is definitely sustained. 

(3) A large majority of annuity 
contracts are purchased by elderly 
people who do not have a sufficient 
amount of income to guarantee a 
competence for their remaining 
lifetime. 


Exceptions 


Naturally, there are bound to be 
exceptions to the general rule. 
Some of these irregularities are: 

(1) Combination of single pre- 
mium life insurance and annuity 
contracts which are purchased as 
an investment. As no life risk is 


In this case, there is no justification 
for the use of the 3% rule. Usually, 
the actual amount of interest is 
easily determinable on a year by 
year basis; if this is not so, then 
the principal amount should be 
divided by the number of years in- 
volved, and the amount so deter- 
mined should be exempted an- 
nually—the excess taxed. 

But, wherever the annuity in- 
come is based on life expectancy, 
there can be no excuse for requir- 
ing the annuitant to live many 
years beyond his or her normal 
span of life in order to recover the 
capital investment free of tax. 

Such arbitrary taxation of capital 
in the guise of income should be 
declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. 
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nsurance Commissioners 


HE main convention sessions of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at St. 
Paul were mainly stereotyped. The 


real job of the meeting—desig- , 


nated as a “special conference” 
rather than as an annual gathering 
—was done by committees which 
held continuing discussicns for 
nearly six days. Cognizant of the 
momentous matters that must be 
settled before expiration of the 
moratorium granted by Congress 
until Janaury 1, 1948, the commis- 
sioners and representatives of the 
entire insurance industry buckled 
down to consideration of some of 
the pressing problems that remain 
to be solved if State regulation is 
to perpetuate itself on the former 
basis of freedom from Federal 
supervision. 

Over the entire conclave lay the 
shadow of a Federal aegis and it 
soon became evident that none had 
available an over-all means of 
warding off the adumbration. The 
Federal potentials are what the 
commissioners, as well as the busi- 
ness, have concerned themselves 
with during the past year. The 
concern is still there, but a behind- 
the-scenes checkup revealed a wide- 
spread recognition on the part of 
the State solons that there is prac- 
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zation. 


tically no such thing as unanimity 
of opinion on what can be done to 
bring all areas into line with the 
terms of Public Law 15—the Con- 
gressional insurance moratorium 
statute. 


Down to Work 


As a result, it seemed almost as 
if the St. Paul convention had de- 
cided to sidetrack that issue some- 
what in its deliberations and de- 
vote itself to those matters about 
which concrete action could now be 
launched. This does no} mean to 
say that the Federal angle was ig- 
nored—far from it—but rather 
that insurance affairs, as_ such, 





State solons, meeting in St. 
Paul, dealt with problems cre- 
ated by Public Law 15. Discus- 
sions sought uniform group defi- 
nitions and approved joint study 
of Federal Acts. Changes were 
made in security valuations for 
statement purposes. Newell R. 
Johnson, at left, retires as presi- 
dent and James M. McCormack, 
at far right, now heads the organi- 


By W. Eucene Roescu 
Managing Editor, The Spectator 


were in the foreground with the 
shadow of the Federal phase being 
cast upon them from the back- 
ground. For instance, there was 
little discussion of any such thing 
as a model bill for all States which 
would serve to meet the require- 
ments of the situation that will ex- 
ist when the Federal moratorium 
expires. Instead, it was repeatedly 
evident that regulations and laws, 
particularly those applying to rat- 
ing and to underwriting powers of 
the companies, would continue to 
be placed before the severa! States 
on a level of State-by-State defini- 
tion, acceptance and application. 
Also, there was not a little concern 











NEW OFFICERS OF NAIC 


The National Association of Insurance Commissioners, meeting in St. 
Paul, elected Commissioner James M. McCormack of Tennessee as presi- 
dent to succeed Commissioner Newell R. Johnson of Minnesota. Edward 
L. Scheufler of Missouri becomes vice-president and Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma was again re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

For the executive committee, Seth B. Thompson of Oregon was named 
chairman with Retiring-President Johnson as vice-chairman. Members of 
the committee at large include Robert E. Dineen of New York; Maynard 
Garrison of California; and Wm. P. Hodges of North Carolina. Zone 
members are () W. E. Allyn of Connecticut; (2) Gregg L. Neel of Penn- 


sylvania; (3) J. 


dwin Larson of Florida; (4) David A. Forbes of Michigan; 


(5) Luke Cavanaugh of Colorado; and (6) John L. Holmes of Montana. 
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In Special Conference 


about the exact purpose that Con- 
gress had in mind when, a short 
time ago, there was set up a perma- 
nent subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to deal ex- 
clusively with insurance. That 
subcommittee, with Senator Pat 
McCarran, Nevada Democrat, as 
chairman, includes Senators Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming Demo- 
crat; A. B. Chandler, Kentucky 
Democrat and also nationa! base- 
ball czar; Homer Ferguson, Michi- 
gan Republican; and E. H. Moore, 
Oklahoma Republican. Some 
seemed to feel that this subcommit- 
tee would keep a close eye on the 
State insurance picture with the 
intent of moving toward Federal 
pressure if, by January of 1948, 
the States had not either solved 
their own difficulties on a uniform 
basis or at least made good prog- 
ress in that direction. 


Life Matters 


For the purpose of this sum- 
mary, only those matters which 
dealt directly with life insurance 
and with accident and health insur- 
ance will be brought under review. 
Naturally, the commissioners de- 
voted a major portion of their dis- 
cussions to fire, casualty and surety 
affairs since those are most affected 
by the Federal moratorium law. 

At one of the separate meetings 
in St. Paul, there was set in motion 
a further study of the position of 
insurance in relation to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and the Clayton 
Act, in accordance with the agree- 
ment reached with the commission- 
ers at the meeting of their Federal 
legislation committee in New York 
City last May. There were eleven 
organizations represented when the 
decision was reached that by July 
15 each of the units would make 
available to any other whatever 
data has been gathered on the 
whole subject. Sometime prior to 
August 1 a meeting of the partici- 
pating organizations will be held. 
On hand were representatives of 
the American Mutual Alliance, 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, American Life Conven- 
tion, Life Insurance Association, 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
Health & Accident Underwriters 


Conference, National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. National 
Fraternal Congress and the new 
association of “independent” cas- 
ualty companies which, as yet, does 
not have a name. 


Group Definitions 

The committee session which, 
under the chairmanship of Com- 
missioner Seth Thompson of Ore- 
gon, reviewed the matter of group 
life insurance definitions arrived 
at the conclusion that further study 
of the matter should be undertaken 
in conjunction with the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association. Ralph Kast- 
ner spoke for the ALC and Albert 
Pike represented the LIA. It de- 
veloped that there was a trend in 
the direction of reducing the mini- 
mum group to 25 lives from 50 in 
order that a greater number of 
those in the low-wage level might 
be reached with such protection as 
would offset demands for govern- 
ment totalitarian security. It was 
also considered that, with proper 
safeguards, the plan might be ex- 
tended to credit risks, trade asso- 
ciations and borrowers. 

The matter of coverage for 
unions was questioned by Mr. Pike, 
who felt that there was some 
danger in that protection might 
continue after working years of the 
individual are over and the insur- 


Edward L. Scheufler 





New vice-president of the NAIC 





ance, instead of terminating with 
age 65, might run to age 95. As 
retired-worker elements increased, 
the cost might rise to as much as 
$3 a month from the customary 
mean of $1. Discrimination would 
then exist because the younger 
men would pay for the oldsters. 
A. N. Guertin, actuary of the 
American Life Convention, cited 
the fact that where an employer 
has employee coverage, the amount 
of insurance fluctuates with the 
salary of the insured. Dennis 
Warters, vice-president and actuary 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines, em- 
phasized the social value of group 
insurance and favored anything 
that tended to extend the plan to 
the masses. 


Burial Plans 


At open discussions on various 
aspects of life insurance as they 
come within the purview of the in- 
surance commissioners, the subject 
of burial plans came under close 
consideration. Wryly, Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Fischer of Iowa 
commented that “The average fu- 
neral director likes his prospects 
dead—the average life insurance 
company likes them alive!” Henry 
Sillman, Tennessee actuary, dis- 
cussed methods of prepayment bur- 
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ials and brought out a distinction 
between wholesale and retail fac- 
tors either in burial plans or in 
small-policy life insurance. Mr. 
Fischer seemed to feel that the con- 
cern of regulation should be to avoid 
disastrous financial results and 
that each State should handle the 
matter for itself. In Iowa. he is 
currently conducting a campaign 
against burial societies with the 
idea of bringing them under the in- 
surance department. In some 
States, they are already under in- 
surance department regulation as, 
for instance, Texas, where Commis- 
sioner George B. Butler says that 
there are over 600 such units now. 

Allocation of group life insur- 
ance, where employees are in a 
number of different States, came 
to fore at one point in the delibera- 
tions, especially from the angle of 
taxation. The general rule is to 
allocate small groups to the State 
of the employer, with big groups 
allocated by States up to a certain 
percentage of total premiums. 
There is also allocation based on 
the number of lives. It was empha- 





sized that war conditions—bring- 
ing about large groups and rapid 
changes in location—have compli- 
cated the picture. 

Commissioner Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts averred 
that the companies are all anxious 
to pay taxes properly and suggested 
an interim investigation to settle 
the problems as they apply to 
zones; also as applied to disability 
on a group basis. Where employer 
pays all, he cited the development 
of claims handling by a personnel 
manager who might strive to 
“chisel” claims to make a record 
of cutting costs to the employer 
and reducing disability to show a 
dividend. He warned that through 
such methods life insurance might 
inadvertently become part of labor 
disputes. “In an effort to head off 
government security moves, we 
may head into business Fascism,” 
he commented. 


Hospitalization 


The special conference, which 
was attended by representatives of 
45 States and three Canadian prov- 


Seth B. Thompson, commissioner of Oregon and new chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. 
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inces, also dealt with the matter 
of non-profit hospitalization plans, 
and it was the concensus of opinion 
that these should be under the 
jurisdiction of the several insur- 
ance departments. Commissioner 
Gregg Neel of Pennsylvania said 
that they were already under his 
aegis in the Keystone State and 
also declared that the Blue Cross 
would soon put into effect reci- 
procity for members of al! its as- 
sociations, so that if a member be- 
comes ill in a particular State, he 
‘an receive hospitalization wher- 
ever he may be. 

The uniform model law on hos- 
pitalization plans as already drawn 
will be reconsidered to include new 
medical service plans. Work along 
this line will be done by a sub- 
committee, with particular stress 
on the possibility of earmarking 
surplus funds. Impact of Federal 
thinking will be incorporated in 
study. Commissioner Neel said 
that hospital plans in Pennsylvania 
have a loss ratio of 80 per cent; a 
management cost of 8 per cent; 
and an acquisition cost of 3 per 
cent. By September 1, in his ter- 
ritory, all such plans will have en- 
larged benefits. Not. heretofore 
taxed, they are willing to submit 
voluntarily to taxation. 


Exemptions 


During the conference, consider- 
able discussion arose regarding 
bills in Congress to grant income 
tax exemptions because of payment 
of life insurance premiums. The 
subject was directed by Commis- 
sioner Seth Thompson of Oregon, 
who suggested that the legislation 
be broadened to include payments 
made under thrift commitments en- 
gaged in prior to Pearl Harbor. 
Sentiment of all commissioners 
seemed to be in favor of some ex- 
emption in income tax payments 
because of life insurance premiums 
paid. Commissioner Harrington of 
Massachusetts, in particular, com- 
mended the companies for moving 
in this direction in the interests of 
policyholders and urged even fur- 
ther espousal of a program of this 
kind. However, it was suggested 
by Bruce Shepherd of the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
that measures relating only to life 
insurance premiums as deductible 
items in income tax payments 
might be subject to criticism which 
would be inimical to the business. 


Security Valuations 


The committee on valuation of 
securities of the NAIC dealt with 
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INFORMAL G.iimpsEs At St. PAu. 






























































(1) From left to right are to be seen P. T. Morehouse of Towner Rating Bureau; D. D. Murphy, insurance com- 
missioner of South Carolina; John J. Holmes, commissioner of Montana; and Addie Lee Farish, director of 
commerce of Alabama. (2) Stanley A. Matzke, new insurance director of Nebraska, shakes hands with C. C. 
Frazier, his immediate predecessor in that office. (3) Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice-president of American Surety 
Company of New York, at left, as he talked with John A. Diemand, president of Insurance Company of North 
America in Philadelphia and chairman of the multiple-lines insurance industry committee. (4) An informal pic- 
ture of Edward L. Scheufler, Missouri commissioner and now vice-president of the NAIC. (5) Newell R. Johnson, 
retiring-president of the NAIC and Minnesota commissioner. He becomes vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. (6) H. P. Skoglund, president of North American Life & Casualty of Minneapolis, stands at left. Next 
to him, left to right, are George W. Wells, Jr., of Northwestern National Life at Minneapolis, and Newell R. 
Johnson. (7) Charles R. Fischer, commissioner of lowa, in company with A. N. Guertin (right) actuary of the 
American Life Convention and father of the Guertin mortality bill. 
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the matter of company statement 
valuations for December 31, 1945. 
Changes, proposed by a committee 
headed by Commissioner Harrington, 
were adopted as follows: 

1. That the date of the valuation 
of such securities be advanced to Dec. 
1, 1945, and that the date of publica- 
tion of the book of valuations of 
securities be advanced to January, 
1946. 

2. That the yield test for the cur- 
rent and the previous year be changed 
to 2.10 per cent and 2.90 per cent, 
respectively, from 2.90 per cent and 
3.50 per cent, respectively. 

3. That the resolution of the “ag- 
gregate cost or book value of stocks 
held by life insurance companies” be 
discontinued. 

4. That insurance company stocks 
be valued as shown in the book of 
valuation of securities except where 
State laws or departmental practices 
require otherwise. 

5. That the resolution that “bonds 
of enemy countries and corporations 
of such countries be treated as value- 
less” be changed to “bonds of the Em- 
pire of Japan and forces of the Em- 
pire of Japan and corporations of 


such countries be treated as value- 


less.” 

6. That the language of the reso- 
lution, on United savings bonds be 
changed for clarity. 

7. That the resolution on “mort- 
gages insured under the National 
Housing Act” adopted June, 1940, and 
amended December, 1940, be resumed. 


Accident Business 


An important action taken during 
the St. Paul conference dealt with 
accident and health insurance. The 


committee on the subject, headed by 


Commissioner Maynard Garrison of 
California, adopted a revised and cor- 
rected official guide for the filing and 
approval of contracts providing such 
indemnity. 

This guide, receiving the accolade 
from the Association as such, is not 
intended to set down exact contract 
wording, but rather to furnish stand- 
ards by which the various State de- 
partments can be guided. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sions that much of the unauthorized 
insurance written throughout the 
country has to do with accident and 
health contracts. Although the chair- 
man of the committee on unauthorized 
insurance did not seem to think there 
was much of it being written, it was 
Superintendent Dineen who comment- 
ed that “I can’t believe that. There 
were 544 complaints of unauthorized 
insurance registered with the New 
York department alone last year.” 
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Reelected secretary of Insurance 
Commissioners Association 


The NAIC approved bill on unauthor- 
ized insurance was only introduced in 
one State, Florida, during current ses- 
sions, but it was urged that the mea- 
sure be fostered wherever possible. 

An offer of cooperating was re- 
corded from the National Council of 
Commissioners on State Laws (made 
up of State representatives from out- 
side the insurance business) and the 
commissioners planned to accept this 
wherever it dovetailed with the NAIC 
work and aided in furthering uniform 
laws as regards insurance. It was 
also decided that the subcommittee on 
the subject should proceed to recon- 
sider the uniform model law on vari- 
ous hospital plans as now devised and 
include new medical service plans in 
the setup. Gregg L. Neel, insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, said 
that in his State the non-profit hospi- 
tal plans were under the insurance 
department and had a loss ratio of 80 
per cent. All such plans there, he 
said, would have enlarged benefits by 
September 1. 


President's Comments 


In the official report of his adminis- 
tration, Retiring-President Newell R. 
Johnson of the NAIC (commissioner 
of Minnesota) put forward two sug- 
gestions. One was that there be a 
subcommittee of the executive commit- 
tee on uniform State legislation (simi- 
lar to the subcommittee on Federal 
legislation which is continued). Sec- 
ond was that consideration be given 
to establishing a central organization 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners which “need in 
no way lessen individual freedom of 
action or prestige, but which could 
implement association work so as to 


make State supervision thoroughly ef- 
fective and lasting.” A committee was 
later named to report on this question. 

It was in the absence of Governor 
Edward Thye of Minnesota that State 
Senator Charles Orr welcomed the 
delegates to the special conference 
and pointed out that it was the sev- 
enth time that the NAIC had gone 
to his State and that six Minnesota 
commissioners had served as president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

Throughout his remarks as retir- 
ing-president of the NAIC, Commis- 
sioner Johnson, whose picture appears 
on our Headliners Page, traced the 
course of Federal legislation, and the 
commissioners’ part therein, step-by- 
step to the final passage of the pres- 
ent Federal moratorium law. Then 
he went on to say that there are now 
two fundamentally different points of 
view. One is in favor of open com- 
petition in the insurance business, 
The other condones the idea of rigid 
regulation of insurance. Admitting 
that “it is a short step from competi- 
tion that is keen to competition that 
is reckless,” he said that “the time 
has come when complete freedom of 
action can be allowed only in those 
activities which are not detrimental 
to the public interest.” However, to 
put the business in a legal straitjacket 
would have prevented the coverage 
developments of recent years and 
would, for the future, make it impos- 
sible for insurance to serve the 
“boundless inventive genius of Amer- 
ican business as it expands into world 
trade.” 

A middle-of-the-road course may be 
best to follow, but the trouble is that 
there are three parties who must 
travel that course—the insurance in- 
dustry, the States and the Federal 
government. Of insurance, he queried 
“What right have we to criticize either 
of our fellow-travelers for slowing up 
the procession while we insist upon 
an effective delaying action of all our 
own?” The NAIC itself has proved 
something of a catalyst and peace- 
maker between insurance and other 
elements, he averred, and the commis- 
sioners and the business have the 
talent to meet recurring problems. He 
concluded that “The Congress in 
Washington has given us the job of 
regulating and taxing the insurance 
business if we will take up the charge. 
This is the time for big thinking and 
unselfish action, else supervision of 
a great industry may be taken out of 
the hands of the people who are close 
to it, and the industry be forced into 
a duplication of regulation and taxa- 
tion that the traffic cannot bear.” 

During the sessions, the resigna- 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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—and we’ve got a 
century of confidence in them 


More THAN a million and a half American wed- 
dings brighten this year of New York Life’s 100th 
birthday. New York Life shares the confidence, 
the courage, the faith with which today’s young 
couples are starting their family life. 

In fact, that confidence has never wavered dur- 
ing New York Life’s 100 years of providing protec- 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


tion and security for American families. And it has 
never been stronger than today. 

New York Life’s 100 years of experience and 
stability, we are glad to say, will contribute sub- 
stantially toward making the future happier and 
more secure for many of these new American fam- 
ilies .. . and for many more families to come. 


100 YEARS 
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Examples of Monthly Premiums per $1000 of Canadian Veterans’ Insurance 


Payable for Payable Payable 
Age 10 yrs. 15 yrs. 20yrs. tillage 65 tillage 85 
ae ean wew eee oat $2.89 $2.12 $1.74 $1.20 $1.14 
Dy this daw aceleean 0 ee 2.34 1.93 1.39 1.30 
Me -cckteee owes 3.53 2.60 2.15 1.64 1.51 
SE ee 3.93 2.91 2.42 1.98 1.78 
Cares 4.98 3.73 3.16 3.16 2.59 
ere 6.45 5.01 4.40 6.45 4.03 


Note: If it is desired to get the annual rates, multiply the above rates 
by 12. There is no additional cost for taking advantage of the monthly 
premium plan. 
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now obtain life insurance from 

the government’s Department 
of Veterans Affairs and, while it 
may lack some of the attractive 
features of other available poli- 
cies, it is offered without medica] 
examination ... except under spec- 
ified conditions. 

This veteran’s insurance is noth- 
ing new, nothing introduced by a 
government — facing  election—to 
catch votes, as some laymen have 
been inclined to think. That is not 
the case, at all. Canada had veter- 
an’s insurance after the last war 
and Canada has just put the new 
Veteran’s Insurance Act into effect 
for the very simple reason it was 
generally felt this was the least 
that could be done for returning 
men who might have to pay a heav- 
ily loaded premium rate to secure 
similar protection from a regular 
insurance company. 


Soldiers Act of 1920 


Before introducing the essential 
features of the new act, it seems in 
order to give some background data 
on what was called the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 1920. It 
was quite similar in basic principle 
to the present Veterans’ Insurance 
Act. Briefly, it enabled ex-service- 


URANCE 


men to purchase up to $5,000 insur- 
ance without medical examination 
on a variety of life plans. 

Offered at attractive rates with- 
out additional loading to cover 
extra mortality or administrative 
costs, it was initially provided that 
no contracts would be issued after 
Sept. 1, 1922, but this date was 
progressively extended. It was not 
until Aug. 31, 1933, that the writ- 
ing of new policies finally was dis- 
continued. As one insurance author- 
ity has observed: 

“This extension of the date for 
accepting new applications is well 
worth bearing in mind in apprais- 
ing the possibilities of the new leg- 
islation now in force in Canada.” 


CO now ovisis war veterans may 


Maximum: $65,000,000 


The amounts of insurance issued 
under the act of the last war never 
reached very substantial propor- 
tions. This is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table (presented recently 
before the Toronto Chapter of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
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Canada) showing the number and 
amount of the policies in force at 
the end of a representative group 
of years: 

Policies in Force 


Year No. Amount 

1921 eid $20,000,000 
1927 25,946 57,000,000 
1933 25,736 60,000,000 
1939 22,939 48,000,000 


The amount of insurance in force 
reached a maximum of $65,000,000 
in 1931. 

What are the basic principles of 
veteran’s life insurance in Canada 
today? First, it is designed to offer 
lifelong protection on one of the 


To keep or not to keep govern- 
ment insurance is the question 
of the day. Canadian life men 
meet this situation by organiz- 
ing the facts and leaving the 
final decision up to each man. 


Borderline cases are difficult. 


IN CANADA 


several life plans; endowment pol- 
icies and retirement income con- 
tracts are not offered. Second, the 
insurance is primarily for the ben- 
efit of dependants and to this end 
the legislation stipulates that the 
spouse or children must be named 
as beneficiaries or, if the insured is 
not married, his future spouse or 
children. Thus the returning vet- 
eran is restricted to the purchase 
of insurance on one of several 
standard life plans for the protec- 
tion of his wife and children. 


Key Provisions 


There are ten key provisions of 
the new veteran’s insurance act 
which also require extremely close 
consideration if the full picture is 
to unfold. These may be listed as 
follows: 

(1) Who may apply: Any ex-ser- 
vice man or woman or merchant 
navy personnel who are in receipt 
of a war disability pension from 
the present war. In addition, wid- 
ows or widowers of veterans may 





apply for coverage on their own 
lives, if the veterans were not in- 
sured under the act. 

(2) Amount of insurance: Appli- 
cation may be made for an amount 
of $500, or any multiple thereof, 
to a maximum of $10,000. If the 
applicant is alfeady insured under 
the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
Act of 1920, it is provided that the 
aggregate amount under the two 
acts must not exceed $10,000. 


pendents and are seriously ill with 
either a pensionable or non-pen- 
sionable disability. 


Premiums and Cash Values 


(5) Payment of premiums: Pre- 
miums may be paid monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually or annually. 
Premiums may be paid at frac- 
tional intervals without extra 
charge. In other words, annual 
premiums are exactly 12 times the 





HON. IAN ALISTAIR MACKENZIE, K.C., M.P., minister in 
charge of the Department of Veterans Affairs in Canada 


(3) Plans of insurance: Cover- 
age may be obtained on the 10 pay- 
ment life, 15 payment life, 20 pay- 
ment life, life paid-up at 65, or life 
paid-up at 85 plans. All policies are 
non-participating. 

(4) Evidence of insurability: 
Policies are ordinarily issued with- 
out medical examination, or other 
evidence of insurability, although 
the Minister of Finance is empow- 
ered to decline any application, or 
to request a medical examination or 
other specified information, subject 
to the provisions of Schedule B of 
the act. Briefly, this schedule pro- 
vides that applications are to be 
refused from veterans who have no 
reasonable expectation of life, those 
whose health is impaired as a re- 
sult of immoral conduct prior to 
enlistment, during service, or after 
discharge, or those who have no de- 


corresponding monthly premium. 
Another interesting angle with re- 
gard to this is that no extra charge 
is made even though the veteran 
may be engaged in a hazardous oc- 
cupation such as mining, construc- 
tion, commercial flying, etc. 

(6) Cash and loan values: Pol- 
icyholders are not permitted to bor- 
row on their contracts but cash 
values are available after premi- 
ums have been paid for two full 
years. The customary options may 
also be exercised to surrender the 
policy for paid-up or extended term 
insurance. The basis of the cash 
values is not specified in the act, 
but will be prescribed in regula- 
tions to be issued by the Minister 
of Finance. 

(7) Beneficiaries: If the insured 
is married, the beneficiary must be 
the wife or husband, or children, 
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or both. If the ex-service man or 
woman is single, the beneficiary 
must be the future spouse or the 
future spouse and children of the 
insured. The usual provisions are 
included for the apportionment of 
benefits between two or more bene- 
ficiaries in the specified classes, and 
for the appointment of a new bene- 
ficiary in the specified classes, in 
the event of the death of the bene- 
ficiary first designated. 

Of further interest is the fact 
that the insured may appoint a con- 
tingent beneficiary who must be a 
grandchild, parent, brother or sis- 
ter of the policyholder, or such 
other person as may be prescribed 
by regulation. Policy proceeds are 
never paid to a contingent benefici- 
ary unless the insured is prede- 
ceased by his spouse or children. 
In the latter event, payment is 
made to the contingent beneficiary, 
if any, but in default of the desig- 
nation of a contingent beneficiary, 
or in the event of an insured sur- 
viving all contingent beneficiaries, 
the insurance is paid to the policy- 
holder’s estate. When this happens, 
the amount payable is limited to 
the reserve at date of death instead 
of the face amount insured. 


Settlements—Disability Benefits 


(8) Mode of settlement: Not 
more than $1,000 may be paid in 
cash at the insured’s death with 
the option of stipulating that the 
remainder, if any, be paid as a life 
annuity guaranteed for five, ten, 
fifteen or twenty years. Any mode 
of payment selected by the insured 
subsequently may be varied by 
declaration. Further, the option 
chosen by the insured may, after 
his death, be altered by the bene- 
ficiary subject to the consent of the 
Minister of Finance. 

(9) Disability benefits: If the 
veteran becomes totally and perma- 
nently disabled before age 60, and 
does not qualify for a pension un- 
der the Pension Act, premiums are 
waived during the continuance of 
such disability. There is no addi- 
tional charge for this benefit. 


Effect of Pensions 


(10) Effect of war disability pen- 
sion: If, on the death of the in- 
sured, the beneficiary qualifies for 
a pension under the Pension Act 
or any pension law of the United 
Kingdom, or of any British domin- 
ion, the insurance money is payable 
as follows: 

(a) If the policy is paid-up, the 
full face amount is paid to the ben- 
eficiary, plus the pension. 
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(b) If the pohcy is not paid-up, 
then the commuted value of the 
pension is deducted from the face 
amount of the policy and in place 
thereof the beneficiary will receive 
the paid-up value of the portion de- 
ducted, plus the excess, if any, of 
the face amount over such com- 
muted value. If the policy has been 
in force at least six months, and 
the beneficiary is the wife or hus- 
band or children, or both, of the 
insured, at least $500 is paid as 
well as the paid-up value of the re- 
mainder. 

In order to clarify the applica- 
tion of this last provision, a promi- 








WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 


Test your wits 
on the benefits 
of a 
Cal-Western 
Agent's 
Contract 





1. What is the maximum length of 
time for Cal-Western renewal 
commissions? 

[) 9% years [) 19 years C) Life 


2. What is the maximum amount of 
free life insurance for Cal-West- 
ern's qualifying agents? 

C) $1000 [) $2500 [Cj $5000 

3. What is the maximum bonus 
possible to Cal-Western repre- 
sentatives in addition to com- 
missions? 

[) $100 [) $250 C) $451 

4. Do Cal-Western agents con- 
tinue to receive lifetime renew- 
als in addition to monthly in- 
come from pension plan which 
may begin as early as age 55? 

CL) Yes [] No 

5. Is the premium on group hos- 
pitalization, surgical benefits and 
medical care plan paid for by 
Cal-Western? 

C) Yes [j Ne 


Did You Know? 
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STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Sacramento 





nent actuary in Toronto (who de- 
sires to be nameless and who is re- 
sponsible, in the main, for the cor- 
relation of the essential and actual 
facts necessary to produce this ar- 
ticle) takes, as an example, the case 
of a $10,000 policy and assumes 
that the beneficiary, following the 
death of the insured, is entitled to 
a pension of which the commuted 
value is $8,000. The beneficiary 
would then be entitled to the dif- 
ference between the face amount 
of insurance and the value of the 
pension, namely $2,000. In addi- 
tion, he would receive the paid-up 
value at the time of death on the 
$8,000 which had been deducted. 

The amount of this paid-up value 
will, of course, vary depending 
upon the number of premiums that 
had been paid prior to death. For 
example, as the actuary points out: 
“If we were dealing with a life pol- 
icy paid up at age 85, issued at 
age 25, on which only five premi- 
ums had been paid, this paid-up 
value on the $8,000 of insurance 
would probably be of the order of 
$800. In such a case the total 
amount payable to the beneficiary 
would be $2,800 instead of the sum 
assumed of $10,000.” 


Six Advantages 


It is being drawn to the atten- 
tion of life underwriters in Canada 
that it is important for them to 
know the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the contracts now avail- 
able to veterans under the act. 
Listed as advantages are the fol- 
lowing six items: 

(1) The premium rates are at- 
tractive, being lower than those 
charged by the life companies. 

(2) No evidence of insurability 
is ordinarily required and cover- 
age may be obtained by all except 
those who have no reasonable ex- 
pectation of life. 

(3) There is no additional charge 
for hazardous occupations. 

(4) A waiver of premium dis- 
ability benefit is offered without 
extra premium. 

(5) There is no additional charge 
for paying premiums on bases 
more frequently than annually. 

(6) Cash and other non-for- 
feiture values are available after 
premiums have been paid for two 
years. 

As to the disadvantages, this is 
how they are listed, and there are 
five: 

(1) No loan values are available 
to tide a policyholder over a finan- 
cial crisis. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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PROVIDENT OPTIONS FOR BENEFICIARIES 


When life insurance payments to beneficiaries first 
were paid on the basis of monthly income instead 
of a capital sum, the modern history of life insur- 
ance began. The entire sales strategy was revised— 
and the service of life insurance to its beneficiaries 
was materially increased. 

Provident Mutual believes in programming. Its 
promotional material stresses selling the individual 
in accordance with his needs. Consequently it has 
endeavored to provide optional settlements of 
maximum flexibility for the insured and his 
beneficiary. 

As an example, when interest rates 
began to shrink and the guaranteed 


optional interest return on new con- 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
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INSURANCE 


tracts became smaller through necessity, the Provi- 
dent inaugurated what is known as the “Conditional 
Increase Clause.” 

This clause provides that if the return on the 
annuity option would at the time it becomes opera- 
tive be less than 104% of a similar annuity that 
could be purchased by the policy proceeds on the 
basis of corresponding rates of the company then in 
use, the return will automatically be increased to 
the latter amount. 

So far as we can ascertain, the Provident 
f is unique among major life insurance 

“ companies in the United States in 
P ie writing into its new policies such a 

~ 


guarantee of future mutuality. 


of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD’ 
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ITH the end of the war in 
Europe came, not a drop in 
the demand for food and 


clothing on the Continent, but in- 
creased requirements for both— 
especially the former. At the same 
time, the need for an all-out offen- 
sive in the Pacific nearly trebled 
the immediate urge to utilize the 
nation’s food-production power on 
a scale larger than ever. 

For these reasons, and to supply 
the necessities on the home front, 
the government is imperatively 
stressing the importance of Vic- 
tory Gardens and of the Farm Vol- 
unteer movement on a nationwide 
scale. Again, in 1945 as in 1944, 
young men and women are going 
from schools and homes to the 
farms to play their part in the 
drive for ultimate victory. 


Sales Opportunity 


It will be recalled that private 
insurance companies, seeing the 
need for indemnity protection for 
such Victory Farm _ Volunteers 
against personal accidents, pooled 
together under the sponsorship of 
the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference to offer the Victory 
Farm Volunteer Accident Policy. 
Not only was the policy a real ser- 
vice to the nation, but it offered— 
and again offers—to agents and 
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FARM 


VOLUNTEER 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


As the private insurance companies again 
offer this important adjunct to the nation’s 
food production program, The Spectator 
presents a summary of the 1944 experience. 


A Spectator Staff Koview 


brokers a fine opportunity for the 
solicitation of all lines of insurance 
not alone for the volunteer young 
worker, but for the farm owner or 
tenant, for parents and for other 
interested parties. 

As June begins its 30-day 
stretch, the 1945 activities of those 
selling the Victory Farm Volunteer 
Policy come to a head. The whole 
farm program, aided and abetted 
by government and citizens alike, 
is getting into high gear for the 
attainment of the high goal of food 
production. Under the circum- 
stances, the experience of the com- 
panies with the special policy dur- 
ing 1944 is of more than passing 
interest. Because of the efforts of 
Ralph R. Botts, agricultural econ- 
omist, the bureau of agricultural 
economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture compiled 
pertinent data on the experience of 
the private companies writing the 
contract in 1944. 

Thirty-four insurance companies 


offered the Victory Farm Volun- 
teer personal accident policy in 
1944 and this policy was available 
in all States. One company offered 
the Farm Cadet Victory Corps pol- 
icy in New York State only. Both 
policies provided the same benefits 
in case of accidental injury up to 
$250 for medical expenses and hos- 
pitalization ; $500 in case of loss of 
life; and up to $1,000 for dismem- 
berments or loss of sight. Both 
policies were paid for by the youth 
or his parent. 

The VFV policy covered the 
youth for 24 hours a dav during the 
entire period of the policy and was 
sold for the $1.50 a month or $4 
for three months. The FCVC pol- 
icy also covered the youth at work 
or at play, but it did so only while 
the youth was enrolled at a camp 
or in farm service. If he returned 
home he was not covered. The min- 
imum charge was $2 for insurance 
up to two months, with an addi- 
tional charge of 75 cents. per 
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month for each month in addition 
thereto. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics arranged through the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference to pool the experience 
of the issuing companies for their 
use and for use by interested gov- 
ernmental agencies. It was felt 
that the claim experience might be 
valuable in determining the causes 
of accidents to these relatively in- 
experienced workers and useful in 
safety educational work during the 
current year.’ A similar report was 
prepared covering the 1943 experi- 
ence, but it was based upon fewer 
policies.” 


School Students 


During 1944 one company made 
available the VFV policy on a 
short-term basis at schools where 
students were being trained in the 
handling of farm machinery pre- 
paratory to doing farm work in the 
summertime. The rates quoted 
were 25 cents a day or $1 a week. 
The number of such policies issued 
was not reported by the company 
so this experience is not included 
along with that shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. 

One company offered the VFV 
policy at camps as group insurance 
at a “nickel-a-day” per worker. 
There were 2737 VFV workers in- 
sured for a total of 23,865 working 
days, or an average of 8.7 days per 
certificate. Under this insurance it 
was necessary for camp leaders to 
keep records showing the names of 
boys who were insured each day, 
collect the premiums and transmit 
them to the company. The experi- 
ence with the policy appears to 
have been highly satisfactory to all 
concerned. In this instance an 
average of only 6 cents of each $1 
premium was paid back in claims. 
If group insurance can be obtained, 
it is recommended for use at sum- 
mer camps as the supervisors at 
these camps can keep the necessary 
records for the insurance company. 

A Boy Scout council in Washing- 
ton State made an arrangement 
with an insurance company 

1The Children’s Bureau, I S. Dept. 
of Labor, and the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion are collaborating with the Extension 
Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, in 
those phases of the emergency farm labor 
program that deal with the recruitment 
of city youth to work on farms. 


2“Ezperience of 30 Reporting Com- 
panies With the Victory Farm Volunteer 
and Women’s Land Army Accident Pol- 
icy in 1943,” issued March 9, 1944, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


*Man-days of work in connection with 
group policies were converted to policy 
months by using 26 workdays as one 
policy month. The 10 unsettled claims 
are included in computing accident fre- 
quency for 1944, 





whereby the latter agreed to cover 
their boys on an individual policy 
basis while actually engaged in 
farm work. Under this arrange- 
ment 141 boys were insured for 
varying periods of time. The aver- 
age premium paid was $1.73 per 
policy. Although the claim experi- 
ence of this company cannot be 
segregated with respect to this 
particular agreement, the company 
paid claims on all of its VF V busi- 
ness which averaged 28 cents for 
each $1 collected as premiums. Or- 
ganized groups desiring to obtain 
insurance for their memberships, 
regardless of whether all wish to 
obtain insurance for the same pe- 
riod of time, should bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of a company 
which offers one of the special 
farm-service policies. An arrange- 
ment may be worked out for insur- 
ance to cover the particular sit- 
uation. 

Claims paid in 1944 in connec- 
tion with all reported VFV and 
FCVC policies averaged 41.3 cents 
per $1 collected as premiums. Pay- 
ment of unsettled claims may in- 
crease the ratio of claims to as 
much as 47 per cent of premiums. 
Claims in 1943 amounted to only 
15.3 cents per premium dollar. The 
average cost per claim paid was 
$35.85 in 1944, as compared with 
$12.61 in 1943. Claims paid dur- 


ing 1944 include one death benefit 
on a 14-year-old boy—involving a 
tractor—and the irrecoverable loss 
of sight in one eye of a 15-year-old 
youth. There were approximately 
14 accidents of various severities 
per 1000 policy months in 1944, as 
compared with 13 for 1943.° 

The VFV policy is being offered 
again in 1945 at the same rates 
that were in effect in 1944—$1.50 
per month or $4 for three months 
and that a supply of application 
forms is being furnished to State 
Farm Labor Supervisors. 


New York State 


In New York State, all youth 
who accept transportation aid or 
‘amp services involving the use of 
public funds will be required to 
take out a hospital policy which 
pays up to $100 toward hospital ex- 
penses, nurses’ and doctors’ fees— 
both at the hospital and prior to 
entrance—arising from causes 
other than accidents. 

All youths who buy the hospital 
policy described above will be fur- 
nished with accident coverage, paid 
for out of FCVC funds. The terms 
of the accident policy, which will 
be issued on a group basis, are the 
same as those of the VFC and 
FCVC personal accident policy— 
including medical reimbursement 
up to $250 in case of accidental 














Table 1—Number of New and Renewed VFV and FCVC 
Accident Policies Written by 21 Reporting 
Companies in 1944, by States 


State 
Male 
Number 

California. . 10 
Colorado.... 17 
Connecticut . 42 
Illinois. . 26 
indiana... 18 
lowa...... 20 
Maryland... 11 
Massachusetts 8 
Michigan .. . 16 
Minnesota. . 10 
Missouri. . 9 
New Jersey . 88 
New York... 189 
Ohio... 68 
Pennsylvania 45 
Washington... 6 
Other States 51 

Total. . 634 


appearing in this column. 


(1) Sex could not be determined from the 


Sex of Insureds 


Total 
Policies 


Both Sexes(?) | 


Number 


Female 





Number Number 


(2)2,737 2,755 
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records kept in the case of those polictes 


(2) Group policies representing 23,865 man-days. 
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injury. This policy will cost the 
State War Council $1.25 for each 
youth who works one month or less 
and $2.25 in the case of youth who 
works more than one month but not 
more than four months. 

The hospital and accident cov- 
erage as described above is also 





available on a purely voluntary ba- 
sis to those who do not accept 
transportation aid or camp services 
involving the use of public funds. 
Youth who take the hospital policy 
may buy the accident policy for 
$1.50 per month and 50 cents for 
each month in addition thereto. 





The combination coverage costs $3 
for one month and $1 for each ad- 
ditional one month. The company 
offering the hospital policy in New 
York State will not offer it out- 
side that State in 1945; but there 
is a possibility that it may be of- 
fered in other States in 1946. 


Table 2.— Number of new and renewed VFV and FCVC accident: policies written 
by 21 reporting insurance companies in 1944, by tern of 
policy and age of insured 














Tern : Ages af insureds * Total 

of ‘agen ) , * workers 

policy : Under 14; 1417 +: 18 years : Various ;: Sncured 

; years > years : and over 2 ages H 

: Number : Number : Number : WNanber ; Number 

1 month : 11 > 46 : 51 3: lf 655 233 
2 months 11 : or.lCté‘s 1 : 1/ 747 : 796 
months 60 : 4yl2 54 3 1/ 58 : 1,112 
months : 3 : : 1/ 90 ; ‘90 
Various terms : $ : $ 2/ lugs 14g 
Group certificates: : : : 3/2,737. : 2,737 
Total policies : $2 : 565 3: 106 «6s 363s) 5,116 





1/ Most of these Sais were FCVC policies issued 


in New tork State. 


2/ One hundred forty-one of these policies were issued under a special 
agreement with a Boy Scout council in Washington State. 
3/ These policies, issued in Indiana, represent 23,865 nan-days of work. 


Table 3.— VFV and FCVC accident policies, 1944: 


Nunber of policies written, 


preniym income, claims paid, and ratio of claims paid to premium 
income, by type of policy, based on information supplied by 21 
insurance companies 











: Number of :; , : :Ratio of claims 
Type of policy :; workers ; Premium : Claims paid :paid to premium 
. insured : income : : income 
: Number : Dollars : ODollars : Percent 
Individual : : $ $ 
policies > 2,379 : 6,326 : 1/ 3,010 : 47.6 
Group : H ; : 
certificates ¢ 25737 : 1,193 : 73,3 6.1 
Total or average ; 5,116 2 75519 : 3,083 3 41.0 





1/ There were :10 


ments. 
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"open" clains 
estimate that these may require 


at the time of this revort, 
between $400 and $500 in additional pay- 


The companies 
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Table 4—Claim experience in 1944 with the VFV and FCVC accident policies. Based 
on reports from 21 private insurance companies in connection with 5,116 farm volunteer 
workers insured for varying periods. 





























State in : : : : Place of accident :Total 
which * Age to 2 Part of body affected : :While <Not at : $ amount 
accident : : : and agency of injury : At ;: being : work : : of 
occurred : : work : trans-: but on: [ther ; clein(s) 
g : : : :. ported: farm ; : 
$ : : ¢ : $ : Dollars 
Colorado ; 15: M: Foot - nail 3 B34 : : 
Connecticut : 15: F : Arm - bicycle : ? :Return : 
: : $ : : : : home : 10 
Indiana : 14: M: Hand - cut by tool > 2 $ : : 7 
Indiana : 15: M: Ankle - fell, tractor : = : : : 2 
Indiana : 15 : M: Eye - bunk room : : : : Camp ;: bp) 
Indiana >: 15 : M: Neck - wrestling : : $ : Camp : 21 
Indiana : 16: M: Arm - soft ball : : : : Camp ;: 
Indiana : 16: M: Hand ~ soft ball ; : : : Camp { 
Maryland : 14: M: Buttock - kick by cows x : : :In barn: 
Michigan : 14: M: Hand - glass jar 2 oo : : : 18 
Michigan : 15 : M+: Abdomen - lifting 3 : $ : 
Missouri : 15: M: Back - truck : m2 2 : :0n hwy.; of 
New Jersey : 14: M: Concussion - struck : : : : : 
: : : head, pool : : : «= 7 : i. 
New Jersey : 14: Ms: Knee and toes = truck : : : t 3 
: : > Yan over oa : : $ 4 
New Jersey : 14: M: Tooth - swimming pool : : ggg ity : 9g 
New Jersey :14: M: Ivy poisoning ; -£ 4 : : : 3 
New Jersey : 15: M: Scalp-cut on garage: : : : : 
: : : door i : : ae eA 9 
New Jersey : 15! M: Eye - hacksaw ; ’ : i é 
: : :  hayloader ; x 3 : i ' 16 
New. York : 15: ¥F : Leg - pitchfork : - “s ' 3 6 
New York : 15: F-: Knee - pitchfork ' a : : : 33 
New York : Fs : M: Oak poisoning ’ 2 +s : : : 40 
New York : } : M: Arm and leg = poison : : : : $ 
: : $ ivy ¢$ @ : : : 1 
New York : 14: M$ DEATH - tractor. a : : : 0 
:Number of: $ 
: Claims : Nature of injury $ 
New York : 8 : Ivy poisoning ; 244 
New York : : Fractures : l 
New York : i : Puncture wounds : 24 
New York : : Miscellaneous infections : l 
New York > .29 4 Miscellaneous claims : 331 
: {Of these 55 claims, 24 were by girls and 31 were by boys) : 
Ohio : 10°: M: Foot - nail we ao : : : 5 
Pennsylvania : 13-: M : Ivy poisoning 3 : a fa : 60 
Pennsylvania : ie >: M: Knee - lacerations, : 3 : : : 
: : : contusions - tractor: x : : : “3 6 
Vermont : 15: Ms: Eye - foreign’ body : : : : : 
: : : LOSS OF SIGHT te a : : : 750 
Washington : 13:: M : Toe - jumped from : : : : : 
: 3 : ladder .. Bary : : 29 
Washington : 13: M =: Toe - sliver $ x 8 : : : 5 
Washington : 13 :*M : Humerus - fall from ; : : ; 
a : ladder a : : : 2 
Washington : 14: M: Finger - door : : Be : 
Total of : 86 claims u : 3,083 





VY Hepresents medical expenses of $1,002; hospitalization (71 days), $077; surgical ex- 
Penses $216; and "other" expenses, $1,105. Of the other expenses $500 was a death benefit 


and $500 was for the loss of sight in one eye of an insured. 





NOTE: At the time of this report there were 10 "open" claims in New York State for which 
no payments are included above. 
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950 Take CLU 


Examinations 


More than nine hundred fifty 
underwriters took part in the nine- 
teenth series of Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) examina- 
tions which were held June 6-8 at 
107 different educational institu- 
tions, and 12 Army camps or Naval 
bases. 

The examinations were conducted 
regionally, centers having been es- 
tablished at accessible points lo- 
cated in 40 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Hilo and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Six centers especially for service 
personnel, set up under the direc- 
tion of the educational officer or 
chaplain at the station, were lo- 
cated at camps in the United 
States; one was set up in England; 
one in France; one in Germany; 
one in India; and two were aboard 
vessels in the South Pacific. 

One hardly associates study for 
a professional career in life under- 
writing with bomber piloting, fight- 





ing for a beach head or searing 
human flesh with a flame-thrower. 
During the past year, however, the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers has received literally hun- 
dreds of letters pertaining to such 
study from men in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps scattered all 
over the globe. Some had already 
earned their designations, most had 
been registered as approved candi- 
dates before entry into war service, 
but a substantial number are for- 
mer life underwriters who had 
never previously shown any interest 
in the C. L. U. program. 

Trustees and officers of the 
American College have sought to 
help ambitious underwriters now in 
the armed forces in a variety of 
ways by: 

(1) Providing them, free of 
charge, with the C. L. U. study 
supplement for any part or parts 
on which they are still working and 
for which he has not passed the 
appropriate examinations; 

(2) Effecting special arrange- 
ments for examination supervision, 

(Concluded on page 49) 


CARROL M. 
SHANKS 


Executive 
Vice- 
President, 
Prudential 
Insurance 
Company 
of 


America 


i} 


SHANKS ELECTED DIRECTOR OF PRUDENTIAL 


Carrol M. Shanks, executive vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, has been elect- 
ed a member of the board of directors 
of that company. Announcement of 
the election of Mr. Shanks was made 
following the regular monthly meeting 
of the board of directors, held in New- 
ark June 13. 

Mr. Shanks became associated with 
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the law department of the Prudential 
in 1932. He has served since then as 
general solicitor and vice-president, 
and last year was elected executive 
vice-president. Prior to his associa- 
tion with the Prudential, Mr. Shanks, 
who now lives in Montclair, N. J., was 
a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University Law School and an associate 
professor of law at Yale University. 


' MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(Continued from page 14) 


.75 per cent of their premium in- 
come, while the life insurance com- 
panies paid 2 per cent. Over the 
entire period of 1909 to 1940 the 
banks paid .71 per cent. Since the 
banks pay no Federal income taxes, 
it is important to see what the pri- 
vate life insurance companies pay. 
Between 1933 and 1938 they paid 
.0142 per cent of their premium 
income. The life insurance com- 
panies have paid roughly 2 per cent 
of their premium income in taxes 
and fees, as compared with about 
2/3 of 1 per cent, and in recent 
years, somewhat more, by the in- 
surance departments of the banks. 
The difference is approximately 
1.33 per cent of premium income— 
an immaterial difference in explain- 
ing the cost differential. 


New York Growth 


The growth in New York has 
been considerably faster than in 
Massachusetts. The past four years 
have witnessed an average sale of 
8700 policies annually for a total 
of $7,500,000 each year. The gross 
premiums now exceed $1,000,000 a 
year and the assets are in excess of 
$3,000,000. There is over $40,000,- 
000 of insurance now in force, com- 
posed of about 4500 policies. The 
average policy is about $870. 

Savings bank life insurance in 
New York State is based on the 
American Experience Table with 
interest at 3 per cent. The follow- 
ing types of insurance are’ sold: 
juvenile, ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowment and five-year 
renewable term. None of the poli- 
cies include options of settlement, 


‘waiver of premium or disability 


income. 

At the present there are 26 issu- 
ing banks in New York State. It is 
interesting to note that it took 31 
years before there were that many 
banks in the Massachusetts system. 

The legislative battles that have 
occurred in regard to savings bank 
life insurance have not, as I have 
pointed out, been confined to the 
State of Massachusetts. It was de- 
feated six times in New York prior 
to its passage, and twice in Con- 
necticut before it succeeded; eight 
times in Rhode Island; twice in 
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ACACIA S 76th Annual Report from the pen of President William Montgomery 1s virtually 


three reports in one—a report of facts and figures—a report on the stewardship of Acacia’s management 
—and a report on Acacia’s business principles, particularly as they apply to the relations of the company 


with its Fieldmen. 


Mr. Montgomery explains, in a most interesting manner, the philosophy and plans that have so long 
served as a foundation for the program under which Acacia Fieldmen work—a program that provides 
them with unparalleled opportunity for prosperity and happiness today and which guarantees them security 
and contentment in old age. Making possible the fulfillment of these ideals—which today, more than ever, 
represent the ambition of every man—has ‘made Acacia’s Agent’s Contract the most attractive in the land. 


Small wonder that our Fieldmen have the highest average annual production of any company. 


Acacia’s 76th Annual Report tells the story of the company that has always dared to pioneer—a story you 


will want to read. A post card request will bring it to you. 








ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President Home Office: 51 Louisiana Avenue, Washington 1, D. C. 
Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 
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When he swaps his 


te 


joystick’ for a cane 


he'll remember the 
New England Mutucl 


Why? Because this Company has 
devoted its national advertising to 
his interests for the past two years. 


Our fighting men all over the 
world have written in to thank New 
England Mutual for its advice to 
buy and hold on to their National 
Service Life Insurance, and to ask 
for the booklet, “Information for 
Veterans.” 


Take this soldier in France, for 
instance: 


“I just read in the magazine where 
you people have a book about the 
demobilizing of us G.l’s after the 
war. 


“Now there are quite a few of us 
over here that are pretty much in 
the dark about these things . . . and 
we want to know the score. 


“I imagine I'll be looking for an 
insurance company when I get back 
in civilian life, so I'll just remem- 


ber the New England Mutual.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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New Hampshire; three times in 
Pennsylvania; twice in Ohio; three 
times in Missouri; twice in Cali- 
fornia, and once in North Carolina, 
Indiana, Florida, Colorado, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Maine. 
Since 18 of these attempts were 
made between 1939 and 1941, it is 
likely that the end of the war will 
see renewed activity. A model bill 
has been prepared and put in the 
hands of sympathetic legislators in 
the fourteen States that have mu- 
tual savings banks. These States 
are the most likely targets when 
the activity begins again. They are: 
Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 


Colleagues to Wolves 


Whether we like it or not, we 
have, down through the years, con- 
ceded that savings bank life insur- 
ance is extremely attractive cover- 
age. In the beginning in Massachu- 
setts we were quick to throw our 
industrial insurance colleagues to 
the wolves, by taking the position 
that the poor needed the cheaper 
coverage provided by the savings 
banks, but that the middle and 
wealthy classes could afford to pay 
more. This attitude has continued 
right up to the present time. In 
1927, for example, when the Boston 
Life Underwriters wanted to effect 
certain changes because “they were 
a little disturbed,” the counsel of 
the association, James Brown, had 
a conference with George L. Barnes, 
president of the trustees. Mr. 
Brown talked for two hours about 
the complaints of the underwriters. 
Among other things, he saic, “We 
are perfectly willing to have sav- 
ings bank life insurance serve the 
laboring man, if it may, and if it 
will, provided the thing can be kept 
within the bounds of the original 
intent. We feel that $2,000 is as 
much insurance as the average la- 
boring man would be likely to buy.” 
In the same interview, when facts 
and figures were discussed, Mr. 
Brown admitted “it is the excel- 
lence of your system that cause us 
alarm.” 


Uphold Precedent 


I think it is important that we 
bear in mind always what our pre- 
vious positions have been and what 
admissions we have made. The his- 
tory of savings bank life insurance 
is full of admissions by our spokes- 
men as to the merits of this form 


of coverage. As recently as 1938 
when the passage of the New York 
State Law was imminent, Louis H. 
Pink, then State Superintendent of 
Insurance, and a good friend of the 
life insurance companies, in his an- 
nual report to the New York State 
legislature said, “If the law be- 
comes a reality, every effort should 
be made to the end that the benefits 
thereof are made easily available to 
the large number of poorer people 
who use industrial insurance, 
rather than to the alert buyer.” The 
use of the word “alert” is, I think, 
not open to interpretation. On Feb. 
28, 1938, the general committee of 
the New York State Association, in 
a paper summarizing its objections 
to the Livingston-Piper Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Bill, stated, 
“These facts clearly demonstrate 
that the discriminating buyer, and 
not the low-wage earners are the 
greatest users of the system.” The 
use of that word “discriminating” 
obviously refers to those who know 
a bargain when they see it. 


Facts and Fancy 


After thus conceding the merits 
of savings bank life insurance and, 
at least by indirection, the weak- 
nesses and limitations of industrial 
insurance, it is somewhat disturb- 
ing to find that our national asso- 
ciation copyrighted and distributed 
in 1940 a booklet pleading the in- 
dustrial insurance case, under the 
title, “Facts and Fancy in Indus- 
trial Life Insurance.” I am not 
questioning the right or the wisdom 
of the national association in pub- 
lishing the pamphlet. I merely wish 
to call attention to the inconsistency 
in a situation where on the one 
hand local associations for a few 
decades concede, in their arguments 
and briefs, the excessive cost of in- 
dustrial life insurance, and on the 
other hand, the national association 
distributes a booklet extolling its 
virtues. 


Lesson for Future 


Facts such as these should serve 
as a lesson to us in our future ac- 
tions. Not only our printed mate- 
rial, but our statements, as well, 
have been preserved and are avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to find 
them. Careless talk and inconsistent 
argumentation may some day do-us 
serious harm in a public relations 
sense. 

No history of savings bank life 
insurance can claim completeness 
without reference to the things that 
have been said by the spokesmen 
for savings bank life insurance and 
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the spokesman for the life insur- 
ance companies. Many of the argu- 
ments are on a par with the logic 
displayed in a bar-room brawl and 
only the passionate belief of each 
side in its own point of view can 
to any extent explain the obvious 
lack of intelligence. A review of 
some of these statements is impor- 
tant since it may lead us to a deci- 
sion to stick to the facts and re- 
ligiously avoid overstatement and 
misrepresentation. 

Three statements from the insur- 
ance press in 1906 appear to have 
furnished the cue for what followed 
in the next thiry-odd years: 

1. The Brandeis plan “is posi- 
tively grotesque in its absurdity. It 
betrays the theorist and indicates 
an utter ignorance as to the prac- 
tical workings of industrial insur- 
ance or the peculiar makeup of the 
wage-earning class.” 

2. “An analytical review is un- 
necessary as it (the Brandeis 
plan) is flatulent with ill-digested 
figures.” 

3. “Nobody need lose any sleep 
over the dream of the Boston the- 
orist, for the dream has about one 
chance in a million of ever coming 
true.” 

A statistician of a large company 
stated “to combine the insurance 
function with that of a savings 
bank would be a most dangerous 
experiment with every promise of 
disastrous failure and permanent 
injury to the cause of sound invest- 
ment and insurance.” 

A banker who later became presi- 
dent of one of our largest companies 
claimed “it is against the best in- 
terests of the wage-earners of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 


A number of briefs prepared 
by life underwriters associations 
against savings bank life insurance 
bills referred with self-conscious 
satisfaction to “the Massachusetts 
cafeteria system of life insurance.” 


Classic Comment 


A lengthy brief prepared a few 
years ago by a State underwriters 
association explained that the low 
cost of savings bank life insurance 
in Massachusetts was due to the 
contributions of the taxpayers of 
the State and the depositors of the 
issuing banks and then concluded 
“if they (citizens of Massachusetts) 
wanted a policy of $1,000 or more 
they could have purchased this cov- 
erage cheaper in any one of several 
private companies doing business 
here in Connecticut.” 

The same paper in discussing 








MAY NOT FORGET ! 





To keep the agent’s name before his deferred pros- 
pects while he is busy calling on active prospects, many a Con- 
necticut Mutual agent now uses that little four-page newspaper 
known as ConMuTopics, Junior. It is personalized with his own 
picture and imprint. The Home Office saves time and trouble 
for agents by addressing and mailing the publication for them 
directly to their prospects and centers-of-influence. 


The use of this personal advertising help has grown 
steadily in the four years of its existence. Today 220 representa- 
tives are using 60,000 copies of each issue of the publication. 
This is an increase of 25 per cent in the number of users and 
66 per cent in the number of copies during the past two years. 


Countless stories about ConMuTopics, Junior have 
been received from agents. While it is used primarily to keep 
the agent’s name before his prospects, one of the most delightful 
incidental benefits is that not infrequently, ConMuTopics, Junior 
actually results in the prospect’s reaching for his phone and 
telling his agent that he is now ready to buy some more life 
insurance. In one agency, for example, at least $100,000 of 
“easy” business came about this way. 


ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
SRN RR aA 
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“Recently, while on a recruiting 
trip to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
I arrived at the Hotel Marquette 
about 5:30 in the afternoon and 
was surprised to hear the beautiful 
tones of a violin sounding forth a 
couple of doors down the hall from 
my room. 


So writes Ray P. Tucker, Manager 
of the St. Louis Agency of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, in one of those human- 
interest, sales-promoting Bulletins 
which each one of the Bankers Life 
Agencies, scattered all over the 
United States, issues to keep in 
closer touch with its Promotion 
Force and to inspire every member 
to more and better usefulness to 
policyholders and prospects alike. 


“The Hotel bedrooms are not 
cquipped with radio,’ continues 
Manager Tucker, “but I decided 
that some fan had brought his radio 
along in order to keep up with his 
programs, but then I noticed that 
this was not a violin concert—there 
was repetition of musical passages. 
In my youth I had taken three or 
four lessons on the violin and I 
knew immediately that this was no 
novice. 


Later that evening, when it 
seemed exceedingly difficult to find 
anyone at home, I learned that the 
Civic Music Association was spon- 
soring Yehudi Menuhin, the fa- 
mous violinist, in a two-thousand- 
dollar concert. Think of it, a vio- 
linist good enough to receive two 
thousand dollars for a one-hour 
concert finding it necessary to prac- 
tice before appearing in front of 
his audience. 

“I sometimes think that if we 
thought through each interview, 
prepared ourselves and our material, 
and went before our prospects with 
a professional attitude, how much 
more successful we would be. 
Planning pays—practice makes per- 
fect; let’s make our calls pay bigger 
dividends.” 


BanxersZ/ 


the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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costs stated “they (Massachusetts 
savings bank people). get no par- 
ticular comfort at all unless they 
use the discredited device of figur- 
ing net cost by deducting surrender 
values at a given time.” 

Even a cursory study of the Mas- 
sachusetts system reveals that while 
one bank may not issue more than 
$1,000 of insurance on one person, 
an applicant through a visit to one 
bank may receive a number of poli- 
cies issued by a number of banks 
for $1,000 each. Yet the chief of di- 
vision of the Banking and Insur- 
ance Department of Rhode Island 
stated in 1937, “It is hardly likely 
that anyone would make the rounds 
of any great number of banks to 
secure the greatest amount of in- 
surance obtainable.” 

The next boner is a somewhat 
longer story, but I am justified in 
telling it because it concerns us di- 
rectly. The savings bank bill pend- 
ing before the New York legislature 
early in 1938 included a provision 
to the effect that the State insur- 
ance department would manage 
savings bank life insurance in the 
sense that the department would 
appoint an actuary, medical direc- 
tor, assistants and clerks, describe 
the duties of the officials, prepare 
policy forms, application blanks 
and other documents, prepare pre- 
mium rates, etc. To this provision 
the State Agents Association ob- 
jected strenuously. The general 
committee wrote in February, 1938, 
“the bill asks the superintendent of 
insurance to assume the dual ca- 
pacity of private administrator of 
the savings bank life insurance sys- 
tem on one hand and public super- 
visor thereof on the other, in which 
capacity he will be required to rep- 
resent the policyholders in private 
matters in conflict with his official 
acts.” Albert Hirst, counsel of the 
State Association, in a letter to the 
New York Telegram, in March, 
1938, stated “we oppose the idea of 
combining, in the State insurance 
department, supervision of all in- 


. surance companies with manage- 


ment of the proposed savings bank 
life insurance. If the department 
were to run a life insurance com- 
pany, it necessarily would be in- 
effective in supervising itself in 
that capacity.” In 1940, two years 
after the passage of the law, an 
amendment was passed placing the 
management of savings bank life 
insurance in the hands of the bank- 
ing department, but continuing 
supervision in the insurance depart- 
ment. This move obviously should 
have been gratifying to us, yet a 


few months ago, in objecting to in- 
creasing savings bank insurance 
limits, we complained that savings 
bank life insurance was supervised 
by the State banking department 
and not by the State insurance de- 
partment. 

In February, 1938, the New York 
Association unanimously passed a 
resolution supporting, among other 
things, Superintendent Pink’s atti- 
tude toward savings bank life insur- 
ance. Mr. Pink had made public 
his belief that so far as possible, 
the law should provide for equal 
taxation with other insurance com- 
panies. This principle was incor- 
porated in the law. Yet a few 
months ago we objected to the pro- 
posed increase in savings bank in- 
surance on the ground that savings 
bank life insurance should be taxed 
in the same manner as our com- 
panies are taxed. 


Proponents Voice 


Obviously I don’t mean to give 
the impression that all of the silly 
and intemperate things have been 
said or written by those in opposi- 
tion to savings bank life insurance. 
Here are some gems by those who 
sponor it: 

From a broadcast by the Depart- 
ment of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance of Massachusets, December 4, 
1936, “In the savings-insurance 
banks there are no salesmen on 
commission and they would just as 
soon sell you straight life at $12 a 
year; as 15-year endowment at 
$60.” 

Another broadcast the following 
day included this: 

“When you buy life insurance 
from an agent on commission you 
pay him for selling you and for his 
time in calling on a lot of people he 
didn’t sell. Many life insurance 
agents complain about people buy- 
ing savings bank life insurance on 
which they pay no agents’ commis- 
sions. These gentlemen seem to 
think—that they have a_ vested 
right in commissions—that the in- 
surance buying public owes them 4 
living and ought to be willing to pay 
a price for life insurance which 
will include a commission to the 
agent. When someone in the life in- 
surance business puts that up to 
you, why don’t you offer to make 
him a present of twenty dollars or 
whatever his commission would be 
and then buy your insurance in the 
savings banks—and save money 01 
the future payments anyway? Call 
or write Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance, State House.” 
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The following quotation is from 
a letter written by Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts on August 
28, 1935: 

“The average life insurance agent 
would rather discuss any other sub- 
ject than the cost of life insurance. 
Nor do I believe that this advisory 
service, if needed, should be pro- 
vided in the persons of life insur- 
ance agents. They are not, in my 
opinion, qualified for such service. 
Many life insurance agents have 
no knowledge of life insurance ex- 
cept how to sell it. Moreover, they 
are disqualified by personal interest, 
However well disposed he may be, 
no one should presume to advise in 
a matter where his own interest is 
at stake.” 


Fortunate in New York 

Thus far in New York, we have 
been rather fortunate that the sav- 
ings bank insurance people have, on 
the whole, used good judgment and 
good taste. 

While certain advertisements 
have been mildly objectionable from 
our point of view, we certainly have 
not had to contend with fanatical 
out-pourings such as I have quoted 
from our Massachusetts neighbors. 
Just how long this good taste will 
continue is, of course, unpredict- 
able. It is reasonable to presume, 
however, that some of our argu- 
ments against the recent effort to 
raise the savings bank life insur- 
ance ceiling are not conducive to 
an indefinite continuation. 


Conclusions 


Regardless of the question of 
taste and judgment, we must decide 
what our position is to be. It isn’t 
enough to say we are opposed to it, 
we must say why. It isn’t enough 
to say we are going to fight it, we 
must say How. 

These are the possibilities for fu- 
ture action as I see them: 

1. Fight any attempt to broaden 
or extend savings bank life in- 
surance by 
a. A professional lobby. 

b. Outright propaganda. 
c. Sound argument. 
d. Loose talk. 

2. Cooperate with the savings 
bank life insurance people by 
a. Accepting them in our un- 

derwriters Associations. 
b. Passing on each other’s ad- 
vertising and publicity. 

In making our choice we must re- 
member that the question is not 
whether we can defeat the next 
attempt to broaden the scope, but 
rather can we win every time. 














assengers in civilian planes on private 
or non-scheduled commercial flights anywhere in 
North America can now have protection against all 
normal aviation hazards as part of regular Connecti- 
cut General accident insurance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can be protected 
while flying anywhere in the world, including trans- 
oceanic flights. 


These extensions of coverage, at no extra cost, apply 
to regular Connecticut General accident policies now 
in force and being issued. 


Thus Connecticut General announces another pro- 
gressive step consistent with the increased use of air 
travel. Last November it was first in announcing 
extension of life insurance protection to cover world- 
wide flying, and recently it also liberalized accident 
insurance for airline personnel. 


If you use, or plan to use, air travel at all, you 
should obtain full details about Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s broadened protection. Any representative will 
be glad to give you information. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ONG forward step in the his- 
tory of life insurance, at least 
as regards public relations in 

the broadest sense, came during the 
past month when plans were com- 
pleted for establishment of an an- 
nual life insurance fund for the 
promotion of medical research. Just 
how important medical research 
can be is indicated by the fact that 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York intends to 
discontinue the great tuberculosis 
sanatorium which it has main- 
tained at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., 
since 1913. Research in the pre- 
vention and cure of tuberculosis, 
says the company, is primarily re- 
sponsible for the closing of the 
sanatorium on September 1. It had 
been devoted to employees of the 
company and a total of 3,507 of 
those had received treatment since 
November 24, 1913. Both number 
of patients and period of treatment 
have been reduced to the point 
which no longer justifies maintain- 
ing such a large institution. Re- 
maining patients will be treated at 
company expense in comparable 
sanatoria located nearer to their 
homes. 

Plans for the new fund for pro- 
motion of medical research were 
made public by M. Albert Linton, 
president of Provident Mutual Life 
at Philadelphia, and chairman of 
the joint medical reseach commit- 
tee of the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Amount of the 
fund, initially exceeding half a mil- 
lion dollars, will hinge on the num- 
ber of companies willing to par- 
ticipate. 


Federal Laws 


One more all-industry commit- 
tee came into being during the 
month. This time to be made up 
of two representatives from each 
segment of the insurance business 
and brought together at the request 
of the Federal legislation commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Purpose 
will be to study the Clayton Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 
the light of Public Law 15—the in- 
surance moratorium law. Assump- 
tion is that a program of legislative 
action will be ready by October 15. 
Meanwhile, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners is 
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slated to hold its annual meeting, 
by special approval of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, from June 
2 to 6. 

At that time (to be reported on 
elsewhere in this issue) the com- 
missioners will themselves express 
their views on what shall be done 
to bring their State laws into line 
with Public Law 15 when the mora- 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


President, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia 








torium statute expires on January 
1, 1948. Original proposal for the 
new all-industry committee came 
during the sessions of the legisla- 
tive committee of the commission- 
ers in New York City. At this 
writing, however, there is far from 
unanimity of opinion on what all 
branches of the insurance business 
would consider suitable remedial 
legislation. Furthermore, there is 
considerable divergence of opinion 
among the commissioners them- 
selves—heightened by the fact that 
new commissioners are being ap- 
pointed in a number of States. These 
include former State Senator Stan- 
ley A. Matzke in Nebraska who be- 
comes director of insurance there 
to replace C. C. Frazier, resigned; 
and Harry B. Wilson, named State 
director of insurance in Kentucky 
to replace Sherman Goodpaster who 
held the post since 1936. The 


charges of irregularities in office 
which are being tried against Oscar 
E. Erickson, insurance commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, have not 
helped the general situation as re- 
gards insurance commissioners, 
Most of them are not in office long 
enough. Just about the time that 
they really understand the intrica- 
cies of their work, they are re- 
placed through some political shift 
in fortune or for spme other reason. 
In addition, the salaries paid for 
these posts are usually far below 
those deserved by the importance 
of the position. 


American Society 


The American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters chose 
Frederick W. Floyd, CLU, as its 
executive secretary. He won his 
designation in 1934 and got his 
certificate in agency management 
in 1935 and is also a graduate of 
the agency management school of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. At the present, he is, ad- 
ditionally, treasurer of the Phila- 
delphia chapter of CLU. 

General agent for the Columbian 
National Life at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Floyd has been active in life in- 
surance since 1920. In 1939 he 
suffered an attack of infantile 
paralysis but made a recovery at 
Warm Springs, Ga., and returned 
to his work in October of 1940. He 
took up his duties as executive 
secretary of the American Society 
on June 1 after being designated 
by a committee of the Society 
which was headed by Cliff H. Orr, 
vice-president. 


Millionaires 


Applicants for 1945 membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters must submit their 
credits before July 31. So says 
John E. Clayton, chairman of the 
Table and representative of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield at Newark, N. J. Mem- 
bership begins on the date the ap 
plication is approved and ends on 
July 31, 1946. 

Paragraph (8) of Article V of 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Million Dollar Round Table pre 
vides that “business, to be credited, 
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shall be paid for during a qualifica- 
tion period which shall consist of 
any period of twelve consecutive 
months, or less, ending on any date 
whatever between December 31 of 
the preceding year and June 30 of 
the year in which membership is 
sought, both dates inclusive. Busi- 
ness shall be considered to have 
been paid for as of the date when 
the coverage first became fully 
effective with home office approval 
from the standpoint of payment of 
aclaim (regardless of company 
practice or the distance between 
home and field offices), but no 
credit shall be allowed until the 
home office has finally accepted the 
premium (without agreement to 
refund, all, or substantially all, 
thereof) and first year commission 
have become payable without any 
right reserved to the insurance 
company to recover same.” 

The foregoing by-law provision, 
Mr. Clayton pointed out, makes it 
possible for a prospective member 
to establish Round Table credits on 
business paid for and approved at 
a home office on June 30, if first 
year commissions have become pay- 
able without any right reserved to 
the insurance company to recover 
same. 

A copy of the constitution and 
by-laws and the necessary applica- 
tion blanks will be mailed to pros- 
pective applicants upon personal 
application to John E. Clayton, 
chairman, Million Dollar Round 
Table, 1180 Raymond Boulevard, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Company Notes 


The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., has 
made Richard B. Evans president 
following the death of J. Emil 
Walscheid. A native of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., President Evans be- 
gan his life insurance career with 
the Lincoln National there and be- 
came associated with the Colonial 
Life in 1988. He was made assist- 
ant to the vice-president in 1934 
and was then concerned largely 
with field and agency work. He was 
made assistant secretary in Janu- 
ary of 1936 and became second 
vice-president in 1942. In March 
of 1943 he was made vice-president 
and secretary. 


IN REVIEW 


The company also named William 
R. Gannon as second vice-president 
and counsel. He has acted as coun- 
sel since 1931 and has also been 
associate counsel for the Trust 
Company of New Jersey. Some 
years ago he was a leading pro- 
ducer for the Hart & Eubank 
agency of Equitable Society in New 
York. In charge of the investment 





DR. WILLIAM BOLT 


Dr. Bolt was recently named chief 
medical officer of the New York 
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operations of the company is Vice- 
President Jacob Kraus, Jr., who 
was elected to that post on May 25. 
He has had a wide banking ex- 
perience and went to the Colonial 
Life following his connection as 
executive vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Home Trust Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of Kansas City has 
named Ralph E. Weaverling as di- 
rector of field service. A graduate 
of University of Nebraska, he 
practiced law, served as a member 
of the Nebraska Legislature and 
was associated with the Midwest 
Life before its merger with the 
Business Men’s. 

Mr. Weaverling was first a field 
representative with the Business 
Men’s in 1927 and since that time 


has devoted his entire attention to’ 


claim and field service work. He is 
now serving as president of the 
Kansas City Alumni Association of 
the University of Nebraska. 

As director of field service, Mr. 
Weaverling takes over the title 
formerly held by Vice-President 
Louis L. Graham, in charge of 
claims. In addition, Elbert F. 
Smith became chief supervisor of 
claims service and Garland B. 
Whitsitt, Walter E. Payne and 
James A. Criswell were made re- 
gional supervisors. R. P. Wood is 
now group sales supervisor of the 
Business Men’s. Formerly he was 
with the Farm Bureau Life In- 
surance Company. C. A. Nelson is 
group secretary. 


The New York Life Insurance 
Company at New York has made 
Dr. William Bolt chief medical 
officer of the company. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Robert A. Fraser who 
was appointed consultant medical 
officer pending his contemplated 
retirement. 

Dr. Bolt is the son of the Rev- 
erend Canon Bolt of St. John’s 
Newfoundland. He received his 
early education at Bishop Field 
College in St. John’s and Durham 
School in England. In 1921 he was 
graduated from McGill University 
with the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine and master of surgery. 

Following an _ interneship in 
Montreal hospitals, Dr. Bolt was 
resident pathologist in the Winni- 
peg General Hospital, assistant 
physician at the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital in Detroit, and pathologist at 
the general hospital in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. He also did post gradu- 
ate work in pathology at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 

On January 1, 1926, Dr. Bolt en- 
tered the service of New York Life 
Insurance Company as a member 
of the medical board. He was ap- 
pointed medical supervisor in 1927, 
assistant medical director in 1930, 
and medical director in 1934. 


The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago and its running 
mate, the Continental Casualty 
Company, have elected Boyd N. 
Everett vice-president and treas- 
urer of both companies. In that 
office, he continues as chief invest- 
ment official of both companies. 

Willard N. Boyden, who has been 
a vice-president of Continental 
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Casualty Company since 1931 and 
of Continental Assurance Company 
since 1933, will continue to act 
jointly with Mr. Everett in admin- 
istering the investment operations 
of the Continental Companies un- 
der the supervision of the executive 
committees of the two companies. 

Mr. Everett joined the Con- 
tinental Companies as financial 
secretary in 1938. Two years later 
he was elected treasurer of both 
companies. Prior to joining the 
Continental organization he was 
manager of the investment depart- 
ment of Delafield & Delafield in 
New York City, and before that 
he was engaged for seven years in 
security and trust management for 
the City Bank & Farmers Trust 
Company of New York. 


The G. I. 


Returning “G. I.” college stu- 
dents are maintaining scholastic 
grades that are as good as, or bet- 
ter than, the averages of civilian 
students, according to a survey of 
114 universities and colleges by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis. 

Veteran full-time students in 
U.S. colleges and universities to- 
taled 14,325 for the spring term 





WESLEY S. SHAFTO 


Mr. Shafto, New Orleans star of 
the Mutual Life, now is a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Teoble 








(O. W. I. figures), an increase of 
49 per cent over the winter term 
total veteran registrations. 

Some 20 per cent of student- 
veterans are either already married 
or soon expect to be; the problems 


4 


of housing these married students 
in small college towns are likely to 
be acute, observes the report from 
Colgate university. 

Principal exceptions to the gen- 
erally favorable grade reports were 
those veterans without adequate 
pre-service college preparation, 
and a certain proportion of those 
with long combat experience. Vet- 
erans were reported as having 
more difficulty in engineering and 
other technological courses than in 
academic and business. subjects. 

So far, there has been little call 
for refresher courses for returned 
alumni veterans. Most of these have 
gone to work immediately in war 
industries, the survey finds. On 
the basis of returns from question- 
naires sent by various universities 
to alumni in service, however, 
heavy calls for refresher courses 
are expected as more alumni vet- 
erans return. 


Stock Exchange Groups 


The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford has written a 
group life insurance plan for the 
partners and employees of con- 
cerns which are members of the 
New York Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms. 





peacetime world. 
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"Dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us... 


“, .. that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to tht 
cause for which they gave the last full ~-asure of devotion: that w> 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain .. .” 


With Victory in Europe an accomplished fact and complete victory the next step to be 
achieved, the Institution of Life Insurance appreciates to the full the vital part it is 
destined to play in the great task that lies ahead. 


During the trying period of readjustment to a peacetime economy, the constant flow of 
benefits that will come to policyholders and their dependents from Life Insurance now 
in force will prove a stabilizing influence. 


New premium dollars placed in Life Insurance will continue to encourage thrift and help 
ward off inflation. These premium dollars will again be used to further the country’s 
development, building schools, factories, homes and all the other components of a better 


Now, more than ever before, can Life Insurance perform a great service to mankind. 


Ose GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG. CANADA 
Business In Force—Over $870,000,000 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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Invitations have already. been 
issued to individual firms and their 
employees to participate in the 
plan, which provides group life in- 
surance protection, including acci- 
dental death ,and dismemberment 
coverage. The insurance is avail- 
able without physical examinations 
or age limitations. 

Arrangements for the plan were 
completed by S. H. McKenzie, Jr., 
assistant manager of the Aetna 
Life’s New York group department, 
working in cooperation with the 
employee relations committee under 
the chairmanship of Frank R. 
Hope, and Henry C. Merritt, vice- 
president of the association. 

The plan is one of the first con- 
tracts which has been written un- 
der the 1943 amendments to the 
New York group insurance law per- 
mitting the issuance of a master 
policy to trustee of a trade asso- 
ciation on behalf of membership 
personnel. 

The new plan is “non-contribu- 
tory” meaning that the member 
firms and their partners will pay 
all premiums for their employees. 
All employees making less than 
$1500 a year will get life insurance 
in an amount of $1500 and addi- 
tional accidental death and dis- 
memberment coverage. Those mak- 
ing between $1500 and $3,000 re- 
ceive corresponding insurance of 
$3,000; and those making more 
than $3,000 are insured for $5,000, 
while general partners who foot the 
bill get $10,000 protection. Limited 
partners are not eligible to par- 
ticipate on the theory that they 
do not spend all of their time in 
the business. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 7) 


ance medical directors to act in an 
advisory capacity to the council 
and to the board. 

The members of the life insur- 
ance medical research committee 
are: W. E. Bixby, president of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City; M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia; 
James Lee Loomis, chairman of the 
board, Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford ; George 
W. Smith, president, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston; and T. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, St. Paul. 





Survey of Buyers of 


$10,000 Plus Policies 


Individual proprietors led all oc- 
cupational groups in number of big 
life insurance policies bought, while 
managers led all occupational 
groups in total volume thus pur- 
chased during the first quarter of 
1945, according to the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company’s 
quarterly survey of buyers of life 
policies of $10,000 or more. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought, the big buyer 
groups were: Individual proprie- 
tors, managers, professional men, 





executives, skillea workers, clerks, 
housewives, salesmen, farmers, 
students, unskilled workers, unclas- 
sified and teachers. 

Individual proprietors, managers, 
professional men and executives ac- 
counted for more than twice as 
many policies and for nearly three 
times the volume of all the other 
classes combined. 

The big buyer groups listed ac- 
cording to total amounts purchased 
were: Managers, individual pro- 
prietors, professional men, execu- 
tives, skilled workers, clerks, house- 
wives, students, salesmen, farmers, 
unclassified and unskilled workers. 


Wh Congratulate 


The National Association of Life Under- 


writers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau on their joint sponsorship of 


the National Quality Award to promote pro- 


duction of quality business and to improve 


service to policyowners. 


We wish to give our hearty endorsement to 


this plan which has for its purpose the recog- 


nition of those underwriters who do their 


jobs in line with the best traditions and 


highest standards of the institution of life 


insurance. 


Openings now in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North 


Carolina, 


South Carolina, 


Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 





Ceranoke 10. Vegecedia 
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1944 Payments By 


Life Companies 

American families received an 
average of $6,798,000 daily from 
their life insurance companies dur- 
ing 1944, making an aggregate of 
$2,481,257,000 in benefits for the 
year. This compares with a daily 
average of $6,480,000 and an an- 
nual total of $2,365,249,000 in 
1943. Death benefits paid in 1944 
were $1,204,718,000, up 10% over 
the previous year and 19% over 
the pre-war 1941 ‘figure. 

Life insurance owned by Ameri- 


can families also increased by 
about 19% since the start of the 
war, so that the ratio of death 
benefits to insurance in force has 
remained about* the same. 

Direct payments to living policy- 
holders, exclusive of calls for cash 
surrender values, amount to $1,- 
047,228,000 in 1944, a new high 
point in the history of the busi- 
ness and 7% greater than for the 
previous year. 

Calls for cash surrender values, 
$229,311,000, were 21% under 
1943 and less than half the 1941 
total. 


OMISSIONS THAT MAKE 
COMMISSIONS 


SOMETIMES the clauses left out of a policy 
are as important to its benefits as those it 


contains. 


There are, for example, such provisions as 
the following which do not appear in Occi- 
dental’s Accident and Sickness policies: 


“Clause 16" which permits the Company 
to cancel during the period for which a 
premium has been paid. 


Exclusions of benefits for diseases not 
common to both sexes. 


Provisions for prorating claims. 


Such omissions make commissions for Occi- 


dental agents. 


> Occident f Cal 
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VETERANS’ INSURANCE 
IN CANADA 


(Continued from Page 28) 


(2) Insurance may be purchased 
on life plans only. 

(3) Only specified classes of ben- 
eficiaries may be named, and if the 
insured survives his wife and chil- 
dren and the designated classes of 
contingent beneficiaries, only the 
reserve under his policy is payable 
to his estate, instead of the face 
amount insured. 

(4) Not more than $1,000 may 
be paid to the beneficiary in lump 
sum form; any balance must be 
paid under a_ selected optional 
method of settlément. 

(5) If the beneficiary is entitled 
to a pension, following the death of 
the insured, the amount payable is 
reduced, in some cases substan- 
tially, unless the policy was fully 
paid up. 


Vital Problem 


And what of the problems that 
the life underwriter in Canada will 
face in dealing with clients who 
are eligible for veteran’s insur- 
ance? They will not be easy prob- 
lems as they involve questions of 
ethics which concern not only the 
relations of the agent with his pol- 
icyholder but the relations of the 
entire industry with the govern- 
ment and with the general body of 
returning servicemen. It is being 
stressed upon agents in Canada 
that returning servicemen will be 
looking to them for wise counsel 
on this matter. 

However, and without bias, it is 
reasonably stated that the under- 
writers will find many cases where 
the interests of the servicemen will 
be best served by taking policies 
with the companies rather than 
with the Veteran’s Insurance Act. 
Especially will this be true when 
the veteran is in first-class health 
and when the premium rates of the 
company are very little more (or 
even slightly less) than the rates 
offered by the government. 


Physically Impaired Cases 


On the other hand, it has been 
stressed to agents that they will 
encounter situations where the ap- 
plicant is physically impaired and 
where he will be much better off 
to take veteran’s insurance at the 
standard rate rather than the high- 
rated company policy. This is the 
way the actuary, who has been re- 
ferred to earlier in this article, re- 
fers to the matter: 
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Borderline Cases 


“In between these two extremes 
will be the really difficult cases 
(from the underwriter’s  stand- 
point) where no clear-cut course 
of action will suggest itself, and 
where opinions will vary as to 
which type of contract is the more 
attractive. It will be readily rec- 
ognized that the passing of this 
legislation has thrust very serious 
responsibilities on the life under- 
writer. How is he to discharge 
these responsibilities without evok- 
ing criticism, either of himself or 
of the industry generally? I think 
I know how I would answer that 
question, although my solution may 
offend against the canons of good 
salesmanship. 


Let Veteran Choose 


“If I were an underwriter I 
would devote my efforts largely to 
selling the veteran on the need for 
insurance protection. I would give 
him complete information concern- 
ing my own company’s policies and 
also about the type of policy he can 
secure from the government. Most 
importantly, I would let him choose 
the contract which he thought of- 


fered him the most attractive 
terms. 
“If the applicant is in good 


health and the company’s rates are 
competitive, there is little uncer- 
tainty regarding the policy he 
should select. Similarly, if he is 
uninsurable or insurable only at a 
heavy premium, his course of ac- 
tion is equally clear. However, in 
the many borderline cases that will 
undoubtedly arise agents can avoid 
the possibility of adverse criticism 
by giving the client the full facts 
and placing on him the onus of 
deciding which contract he consid- 
ers the most attractive.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


(Instead, stress such continuing 
Service 365 days a year.) 

30. Make the company check at- 
tractive in design and appearance, 
a “sales document” in itself. 

31. Furnish each agency office 
with a “counter book.” Let this be 
loose-leaf, resting on a table or 
counter in the agencies reception 
room, where callers can mull over 
it while waiting. (Have it thumb- 
indexed into sections reading, “If 
You Have Young Children,” “If 
You Are 50 or More;” “If a Friend 


of Yours Is Interested in Build- 
ing a Career;” “If You Are a 
Young Man or Woman under 30;” 
etc., etc.) 

32. See that visitors are com- 
petently and courteously guided 
through the home office whenever 
they arrive. 

33. Amass an impressive collec- 
tion of testimonials by classifying 
them as to age, occupation, agency, 
residence, school or alumni groups, 
etc. (Furnish each agent with a 
copy of these letters in midget, 
pocket size.) 





34. Put out a yearly or even 
monthly poster for use on the walls 
of agency offices. 

35. From time to time, conduct 
surveys among policyholders and 
the public, to determine what their 
problems, opinions, activities are, 
regarding how much life insurance 
husbands think they ought to have, 
their wives—and their widows! 
(Show for various cities and towns, 
total life insurance payments and 
what the life insurance payments 
meant in the life of the community 
and of the individuals benefited. 
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Incorporated 1851 
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Do You poem 


why brokers and surplus writers 
recommend the Berkshire ? 


NOTHER REASON—the Berkshire’s FAMILY INCOME RIDER 
offers many worry-eliminating advantages for that client 

of yours who wants to make sure, if anything should happen 
to him, his family will have a regular, dependable monthly 
income all through the most critical years when the children 


The period of Monthly Income can be either 10, 15 or 20 
years from the date of issue of the provision. 

The Family Income Rider can be included with ‘any new regu- 
lar Berkshire Life Policy of ordinary life or higher premium. 


We will accept brokerage or surplus business. 


Full details concerning the Berkshire’s Family Income Rider 
will gladly be furnished upon request without obligation. 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY s 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


hk IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 






For that client of yours interested 
in the future of his family 


fh 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Louis H. Pink, president of Associated Hospital Ser- 
vice of New York and former superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York, now is en route for 
Manila where he will serve temporarily as special ad- 
visor to the Philippine Government in the reorganiza- 
tion of the insurance industry of the islands. An- 
nouncement of his leaving was made June 18 by Jamie 
Hernandez, secretary of finance of the Philippines. 
‘Mr. Pink accepted the post in response to a personal 
appeal from president Sergio Osmena. 

Leonard M. Gardner of Portland, Oregon, who is 
accompanying Mr. Pink as associate advisor, will re- 
main in the islands for an indefinite period to assist 
the Philippine Government in carrying out the pro- 
gram of reorganization. 

In requesting the board of directors of Associated 
Hospital Service of New York for the services of Mr. 
Pink, President Osmena said, “After three years of 
enemy occupation and wanton destruction, the libera- 
tion of the Philippine Islands finds many of its institu- 
tions so crippled and confused that only the most 
expert guidance can soon restore them to usefulness. 
Among the most vitally needed services, one on which 
the whole resumption of commercial life depends, is 
insurance.” 

* * *% 

Frederic Worrall Ecker, financial vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and former 
chairman of the United States Lend-Lease Mission in 
India, has joined the Business Men’s Committee of 
American Relief for India, Inc. He is aiding the 
$1,200,000 fund-raising campaign which is being con- 
ducted throughout the United States to help relieve 
the famine and widespread disease in India. 

“These people in India are desperately in need of 
help and there are millions of such war victims,” Mr. 
Ecker stated. “I have been moved to join this commit- 
tee because I came to know them and something of 
their need while chairman of the U. S. Lend-Lease 
Mission in India.” 

Mr. Ecker served for two and a half years as a 
Special Assistant to the Lend-Lease Administrator in 
1942 to 1944. 

* * + 

William Montgomery, president of Acacia Mutual, 
who at the beginning of the war advocated that life 
insurance companies should, under certain conditions, 
grant full protection to men in the military service, 
has just announced the removal of all war clause re- 
strictions for Acacia policyholders in the European 
theater. Acting quickly upon the cessation of hostil- 
ities, Acacia announced that except for aviation, all 
Acacia policyholders in the European theater now have 
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full coverage against death resulting from injuries 
received after the surrender date. : 

Also effective immediately, Acacia Mutual will issue 
policies without a war clause on applicants who have 
reached their thirtieth birthday, whether single or 
married, unless the applicant is actually in military 
service. If the applicant is in military service and is 
sent to the European theater to serve in the occupa- 
tional forces, he will have full protection under his 
Acacia policy so long as he remains in that area. 

* * * 

Mansfield Freeman, president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, has announced the election 
to a vice-presidency of the company of Galen D. Litch- 
field, previously in charge of the company’s Far East- 
ern affairs until his internment by the Japanese near 
Shanghai in 1942, and more recently director of the 
Latin-American division of the United States Life 
with headquarters at Bogota, Colombia. Mr. Freeman 
said that Mr. Litchfield has already left the West Coast 
for the Philippines, where he will reestablish the com- 
pany’s office at Manila for the servicing of policy- 
owners on death claims, loans and reinstatements, and 
for offering whatever other facilities that may be 
helpful to the inhabitants of the islands. 

Mr. Litchfield is an insurance executive with broad 
life insurance experience in the Far East, where he 
lived for 25 years. Repatriated on the Gripsholm in 
1943, he was the last United States Life representative 
to leave occupied China in an exchange of prisoners 


made after he had been incarcerated for seven months. 
* + 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second vice-president and statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has completed his assignment as full-time assistant to 
Basil O’Connor, chairman of the American Red Cross, 
and as chairman of the organization’s Administrative 
Committee, and has resumed his duties with the Metro- 
politan. Dr. Dublin will continue to assist Mr. O’Con- 
nor in the long-term policies and plans of the Red 
Cross and will be active in relation to the operation of 
the New York City chapters. 

¥* * * 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, has announced that it has placed a subscrip- 
tion for 375 million dollars of 214% Treasury Bonds 
in the Seventh War Loan, thereby duplicating the Sixth 
War Loan subscription. Including this latest purchase, 
the total holdings by the Prudential of United States 
Government securities amount to 3 billion 365 million 
dollars. 

* * * 

The New York Life Insurance Company has sub 

scribed $210,000,000 to the Seventh War Loan. With 
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this purchase the New York Life’s holdings in United 
States Government obligations will amount to $2,161,- 
700,000. 

% * * 

The New York Life Insurance Company War Bond 
Team, with 167,553 cash sales to individuals and small 
firms for $28,237,987 of War Bonds, has already ex- 
ceeded its self-imposed quota of 150,000 sales for $25,- 
000,000 of War Bonds during the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. Not included in the total are 17 sales for 
$5,025,000 to corporations. 


*% * * 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
through its President, John R. Hardin, has announced 
that it had subscribed for $100,000,000 in the Seventh 
War Loan. This subscription in the one hundredth 
anniversary year of the founding of the company is 
equivalent to one million dollars for each year of its 
history. 

*% * + 

A subscription of $95,000,000 to the Seventh War 
Loan by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York was announced June 19 by Oliver M. Whipple, 
vice-president. The entire subscription was for the 
24s of 1967-72. 


COMPANIES 


About 350 officers and employees of the Equitable 
Society attended a dinner June 1 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y., in honor of one of their number, who 
was at one time counseled by a general agent not to 
change from law to life insurance for “I doubt if you 
have the capacity required to make a success in the 
life insurance business.” 

However, Thomas I. Parkinson has done rather bet- 
ter than was expected of him. For one thing, since he 
became president of the Equitable in 1927, its insur- 
ance in force has risen from $2,270 millions to $9,094 
millions and its assets have increased from $599,423,- 
000 to $3,532 millions. The Friday evening dinner, 
however, was just a friendly informal affair, with 
Joseph Boldt, supervisor of the group department, pre- 
siding. The speakers included Vice-Presidents William 
J. Graham and Ray D. Murphy and, for the women, 
Miss Julia Deeley, of the medical department. 


% * * 


& x * 


Raymond E. Baldwin has been elected vice-president 
and general counsel and a member of the board of 
directors of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 

Peter M. Fraser, president of the company, an- 
nounced that during the remainder of his term as 
Governor of the State, Mr. Baldwin will devote only 
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such time to this appointment as will enable him to 
become familiar with the affairs of the company and 
the responsibilities of the office. 

Governor Baldwin, a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Yale Law School has been associated with 
the law firm of Pullman and Comley of Bridgeport for 
the past twenty-one years. Climaxing a highly success- 
ful career, he served as Governor of Connecticut from 
1938 to 1940 and was reelected Governor in 1942 by 
one of the largest majorities in Connecticut history. 

* ” *% 

One of the high honors in the legal profession has 
been awarded former Judge Deane C. Davis, vice- 
president and general counsel of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Montpelier, Vt. Judge Davis has 
been nominated as a member of the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association, as a result of ballot 
of state delegates from 48 states. The board is made 
up of ten men, one being chosen from each of the ten 
Federal Judicial Circuits of the United States. Judge 
Davis has been chosen from the second circuit which 
includes the states of New York, Vermont and Con- 
necticut. 

% * * 

W. Rankin Furey, vice-president and director of 
agencies of the Berkshire Life, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the company. Mr. Furey has 
been with the company since 1922 when he joined his 
father in the Pittsburgh agency. He succeeded his 
father as manager of that agency and went to the home 
office as director of agencies in December, 1942. 

* * * 

L. Durward Badgley, formerly chief economist and 
deputy regional representative of the National Hous- 
ing Administration, has joined the research division 
of the Mutual Life of N. Y. and will make market 
analyses on real estate mortgage investments. From 
1934 to 1939, Mr. Badgley was senior economist of the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

* * % 

The Penn Mutual Life is to make an annual award 
to that agency which during the year is deemed to 
have done the most outstanding all-around job for 
itself and for the company. It will be known as the 
“President’s Award,” and will be made by President 
John A. Stevenson. 

7 * * 

The winning of the award will be based on points 
for such factors as earnings of the full-time men, 
progress in recruiting, production performance, 
honors won in the company’s clubs, and the use and 
results of company direct mail and other promo- 
tional material, as well as other features of public 
service. 
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Dr. James H. Ready, for the past QRGANIZATIONS p peor nce Howell, vice-president | OD 
two years in the Army with the ‘ and actuary of the Prudential, and ciat 
rent of captain, has relluned to Several informal conferences for George W. Bourke, actuary and tual 
civilian life and resumed his duties the discussion of current problems —_ general manager of the Sun Life of Nev 
as medical director of the General f life companies will be held by (Canada, have been elected vice- the 
American Life at St. Louis. During | ™embers of the American Life Con- presidents of The Actuarial So- of 
his entire stay in the Army, Dr. Vention during the next several ciety. As previously announced, Ed- lun 
Ready was in the hospital service | Weeks according to President Lau- ward W. Marshall, vice-president Per 
of the Air Corps, specializing in rence F. Lee, president of the Occi- and actuary of the Provident Mu- C 
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De - en at Chicago some time in September, National Quality Award has been Lif 
appointed director of sales promo- : . ; 
Sem ook Gabe anautes according to Secretary Harold R. extended until July 31, 1945, ac- Lif 
. 5 i Gordon. Attendance will be lim- cording to the joint committee of tue 
ee ited to 25 delegates selected on a the National Association of Life Lif 

Jacob Kraus, Jr., has been elected geographical basis to represent the Underwriters and the Life Insur- der 
vice-president of the Colonial Life 140 member companies, The report ance Sales Research Bureau, spon- Mu 
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sponsibility for the company’s in- sent to members in advance of the sistency of business and high stand- 
vestment operations. meeting for an election by mail. ards of quality service. 
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was interested in a lad who was 16 years old an on 
Fifty- First Year of who onzned some money by pening a newspaper 
route. The underwriter explained the ways of life “ 
Dependable Service i} insurance as a product of thrift, and as a result Ring 
the lad became - proud possessor of a small of 
life insurance policy. ry) 
* The State Life Insurance Company He grew up, enlisted in the Army Air Corps, " 
has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- and was a navigator on a _ B-17 which was shot th 
Pi wile A = down during a raid over Berlin, while he para- | 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- chuted to the ground, where he was made a an 
tion September 5, 1894 The Com- mumaatns an 
, eee 
. Last Christmas Eve he wrote home to his wife tr 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 m in America, urging her to contribute as much. as f fin 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of possible to the Red Cross because of Gee Rageetens 
es ° wor e Red Cross was doing in getting pack- 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds ages of food through to the prisoners. F h 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . In the same letter he asked his wife to get in a 
Life Insurance and The State Life touch with his old friend the underwriter and ; hi 
‘ % secure a policy of life insurance for the baby, who q 
serve in Peace and in War. was born while he has been away. 
The baby, thus started on the road to thrift, has ; tic 
> ¢ bg > *¢ American insurance written under the unusual s ke 
route of “by way of Europe.” tir 
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lent ; David B. Fluegelman, CLU, asso- For Zone 5, George B. Butler, provided for journalists, with 


and ciated with the Northwestern Mu- Texas commissioner, was elected ample facilities, plus available ste- 
and tual’s Krueger-Davidson Agency, chairman and Luke J. Cavanaugh nographers. The press committee 
> of New York, was elected president of of Colorado succeeded Herbert was headed by H. P. Skoglund, 
ice- the Life Underwriters’ Association Graves of Arkansas. president of North American Life 
So- of New York City at the annual General chairman of the local & Casualty, and included Alan 
Ed- luncheon-meeting at the Hotel committee for the commissioners’ Kennedy, Northwestern National 
ent Pennsylvania, June 14. conference was Harold J. Cum- Life; A. W. Theiss, Minnesota Mu- 
Mu- Other officers elected at the an- mings, vice-president of Minnesota tual; T. K. Neprud, Lutheran 
the nual meeting were: administrative Life, who did the kind of job that Brotherhood; Herman May, St. 
vice-president, Patrick A. Collins, will go down in history as the kind Paul Fire & Marine; Tom Linnell, 
Vil- Metropolitan Life, who was recent- of job which should be, but seldom most loyal grand gander of the 
ind ly elected president of the New is, done by those named to such Blue Goose; C. P. Palm, North 
nce | York State Association of Life jobs. American Life & Casualty; and 
ver Underwriters; public relations vice- For the first time at an NAIC Walter Kuefner, consulting actuary 
the | president, Lawrence L. Lifshay, convention, there was a press room of St. Paul. 
ind CLU, New York Life; educational 
nd vice-president, Benjamin D. Salin- ‘i 
as ger, CLU, Mutual Benefit Life, who 


for the past year has been president 
of the New York CLU Chapter; 
treasurer, Harry C. Ard, Connecti- 





m- cut General. Elected to serve on 
30- | the board of directors were: Ed- 
he ward G. Cunningham, Metropolitan 
en Life; J. J. Jerome, Sr., Guardian 
Ac Life; Richard E. Myer, CLU, Mu- 
of | tual Life; Leon A. Kohn, Equitable 
fe Life; Harold N. Sloane, CLU, Pru- 
ir- dential; Max L. Wile, New England 
n- Mutual, and Sidney L. Wolkenberg, 
: ; CLU, Union Central. 
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” CLU EXAMINATIONS 
(Concluded from page 34) 


where that can be done on a practi- 
cal basis at the time of the regular 
series but at a foreign location or 
on board ship; 

(3) Preparing a series of four 
“refresher” monographs, each deal- 
ing with significant developments G a 4 Yr You 
of the war period in one of the four Agre 8) 
major fields of subject matter cov- 
ered by the C. L. U. program. Thus, 
there will be a volume on life insur- e We have proved that in different communities there are high 
ance; one on economic, government grade men capable of doing an outstanding job of agency building. 
wae social problems; one on law, The “BUILDERS OF MEN” Plan is geared for medium size agency 
rusts and taxes; and one on . ie al ‘ 

operation, thus providing within a given state several General Agency 





j finance. 
—— opportunities rather than one or two large centralized agencies. 
© During the past ten years the “BUILDERS OF MEN” Plan has helped 
4 Insurance Commissioners make possible the unusual progress our General Agents are making. 


In Special Conference e Perhaps you are wondering what the next ten years can be made to 
(Concluded o4 do for you in this business of life insurance. Possibly your town should 
pceisianihesltealaligecicie become the home of a new General Agency. Why not ask about it? 


tion of Oscar Erickson, North Da- 
kota commissioner, from the execu- 


tive committee was accepted. He Guarantee Mutual Life Company 








has been under fire on charge of 
misconduct in office. — An Organization You Can Proudly Represent--Ask any of Our Representatives 
In addition to election of officers 
as noted elsewhere, Commissioner 
David A. Forbes of Michigan was ~ ayer 
ice Presiden 


re-elected chairman of Zone 4 and 
was also named to the executive Founded 190! Omaha, Nebraska 


committee to succeed Mr. Erickson. mem OE NL TNT 
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Robinson Guardian 
Executive Assistant 


Major Charles C. Robinson, for- 
merly editor of The Insurance 
Salesman and, since September, 
1942, on active duty with the Army 
Air Forces, has been appointed 
executive assistant in charge of 
special projects for the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 

War Department approval of 
Major Robinson’s release from the 
AAF winds up negotiations the 
Guardian opened in Washington 
some time ago and, as brought out 
in President James A. McLain’s 
announcement, this approval is a 
significant indication of the impor- 
tance the government attaches to 
the contribution life insurance men 
can make in helping saw through a 
particularly knotty section of the 
manpower conversion problem. 

First Responsibility 

“Robinson’s first responsibility,” 
President McLain states, “will be 
the development and supervision of 
the Guardian’s program for com- 
munity-level cooperation with gov- 
ernmental and civic organizations 
set up to help veterans reestablish 
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Sales 


ARE BETTER 


Pacific Mutual’s new paid business for 


1944 shows a 59% increase. 


Sales are better for the Pacific Mutual 


underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses 
a definitized, proved process of prospect- 
ing and merchandising. He is thoroughly 
trained—by General Agents or Supervisors 
who are themselves “trained as trainers.” 
It’s this combination of fa- 
vorable factors that makes 
for selling success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
“HELP FIGHT INFLATION—BUY LIFE INSURANCE” 
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MAJOR C. C. ROBINSON 
In Charge of Special Project 





themselves as a part of the civilian 
economy. 

“Life insurance men, to a prob- 
ably greater extent than any other 
single group, have a direct and 
day-to-day self-interest, as well as a 
patriotic interest, in expediting all 
phases of our reconversion from a 
war to a peace economy. 


Lounsbury Made Member 


Of Savings Bank Board 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president 
of the Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company of Montclair, N. 
J., was elected to the board of man- 
agers of the Montclair Savings 
Bank, June 12, according to an an- 
nouncement by T. Philip Reitinger, 
president of the bank. 

Mr. Lounsbury has been in 
Montclair since July, 1935, when 
the Bankers National Life moved 
its home office to 26 Park Street 
from Jersey City. 

Born in Aurora, Neb., February 
8, 1892, he was graduated from the 
University of Michigan with a 
bachelor of arts degree. He is a 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


Early Activities 


In September of 1916, Mr. 
Lounsbury returned to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan an an instructor 
in insurance and financial account- 
ing. About six months later he left 
this position to become actuary in 
the Nebraska State Insurance De- 
partment. Following this, he served 
for a time as assistant actuary in 
the War Risk Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C. This bureau handled 
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STATE MUTUAL HAILS 


NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 


NY. . WK 
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State Mutual Life is happy co add its endorsement of the National 
Quality Award. 

National recognition of quality underwriting has been long 
needed in che industry 

We congratulate the cwo Committees representing the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau whose untiring efforts to produce a cita- 
cion for faithful adherence to sound principles of life underwrit- 
ing have borne such fruicful resulcs. 

We believe chat public recognition of the National Quality 
Award will gain swift momentum and chat its possession 
bestows prestige on every life underwriter who qualifies. 
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the government insurance granted 
to men and women in service dur- 
ing World War I. 

At the end of 1918, Mr. Louns- 
bury left Washington to join the 
Union Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Lincoln, Neb. He 
served as secretary and treasurer 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 
President, Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Montclair, N. J. 


of that company for four years, 
and during the last three years of 
that period also served as vice- 
president of the Union Automobile 
Insurance Company of Lincoln. 

In January, 1923, Mr. Lounsbury 
organized the Bankers National 
Life of Denver, Colo., and in Sep- 
tember, 1925, he organized the 
Bankers National Life of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He served as president of 
both companies from organization 
to the time they were consolidated 
with the Bankers National Life of 
New Jersey to December, 1929. 
The latter company was licensed tu 
begin business in October, 1927, 
and established its home office in 
Jersey City. Mr. Lounsbury served 
as executive vice-president of the 
New Jersey company from its in- 
ception until May, 1929, when he 
was elected to his present position 
of president. 

Mr. Lounsbury is the incoming 
president of the Montclair Rotary 
Club, and a member of the board of 
directors of the Montclair Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. He is 
a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
Shriner, a member of the Royal 
Order of Jesters, Baltusrol Golf 


Club and Orange Lawn Tennis 
Club, a director of the Orange 
First National Bank, New Jersey 
vice president for the American 
Life Convention and a director of 
United Paperboard Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Lounsbury resides at 303 
Wyoming Avenue in South Orange. 
He is married and has two daugh- 
ters, Roberta Ruth, who has just 
finished her freshman year at 
Smith College, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ann Brundage, who is married to 
Lieutenant John Denton Brundage, 
U.S.N.R. He has one granddaugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Ann Brundage, born 
March 23, 1944. 


Correction in Union 


Central Index Figures 


Through a transposition of fig- 
ures on page 85 of the 1945 edition 
of Spectator Life Index, the insur- 
ance in force of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati at the end of 
last year was shown as $1,148,066,- 
883. The correct amount should 
have been $1,184,066,883, an in- 
crease of $26,606,136 during the 
year. This insurance was contained 
in 306,980 policies, the average size 
of which was $3,857. New insur- 
ance written by the Union Central 
last year was $70,842,870. 








Some men will never want 


to go in business 


for themselves 


— 


Perhaps we should have said most men. 


There is nothing wrong with this. Business organiza- 
tions, large and small, need able men, and will pay 
for them. Many a man finds a fine and satisfactory 


career on another man’s payroll. 


But some men are so sure of their ability to make their 

brains pay them a direct profit—so impatient of the delays 

and compromises involved in working for somebody else—that they cannot 
rest until they are managing their own business. 


They save and scrimp to get the capital they need, and away they go. 


America needs these men. They are the yeast in the national bread. 


It happens that they make good life insurance agents. It happens also 
that life insurance selling, which requires minimum capital, but a maximum 
of those important personal qualities, is a fertile field for these men— 

for these invaluable men of independent spirit. 


This company has built its sales and service organization of men who 
possess that spirit. It makes available to them a wealth of practical 
experience in meeting and solving the problems peculiar to the man in 
business for himself—problems of capital, know-how and market. It does 
everything in its power to help them succeed in their own right as 
independent small business men—in a country which after the war will 
need independent small business men in larger numbers than ever before. 


NORTHWESTERN ,Wational LIFE 


INSURANCE ¢& 


O. J. Arnold, resident G 


» COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Mion. 


(This is a reproduction of N“ NL’s current national magazine advertisemant) 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 


Since 1 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 


Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 
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T is rather common to hear a layman sound off about 

the insurance business. Too often, his comments are 
either too superficial or too individual to have much 
significance for us. The other night, however, I had 
the rare privilege of hearing a friend of mine do a 
job on our business that would have done justice to a 
director of agencies. 

We were not discussing insurance when it hap- 
pened. He was talking abdut the skill of a Fuller Brush 
man, who called on his wife during the evening, when 
he was at home. Among other things, my friend re- 
marked that it was as fine a selling job as he had ever 
witnessed. Since my friend is in the selling field, his 
remarks carried more than the usual weight. 


ey some five minutes of tribute to the skill of 
the Fuller Brush man, he turned to me and said, 
“You know, I don’t think I ever heard an insurance 
man do a job even half as good. Your men act as if 
they didn’t know what they wanted to talk about.” 
After I admitted that in too many cases that was 
true, he went on to say, “I don’t believe either that 
your men know more about life insurance than the 
Fuller Brush man knows about brushes. His knowl- 
edge seems to be equal to the knowledge of the insur- 
ance agent, and his selling skill vastly superior.” 
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UITE often, in the course of conversation with 
personal friends, we find the subject drifting to 
life insurance. Maybe that’s because we feel rather 
well versed on the subject, but anyway it is rather 
surprising to learn that the layman also considers it 
a topic worth a definite amount of study and discussion. 
We were talking with a friend the other day who 
holds a substantial amount of life insurance for his 
income. He doesn’t regret it. He looks at it both 
ways: If he should die, his family will be looked after: 
if he lives until the policies are paid up, he’ll be com- 
fortably off. But one point that he raised struck us 
as most interesting and one that might well be pon- 
dered by all life insurance agents. 


E were not conducting an interview, so we didn’t 

have pencil and paper handy to record what he 
said. However, this is it in words close enough to tell 
the story: “One thing that puzzles me about life insur- 
ance agents is that they buzz around you morning, 
noon and night, when they are trying to make a sale, 
but once you’re on the dotted line you become a for- 
gotten man. The personality of the pre-sale and sale 
contact takes second place to dealings by mail. I get 
the impression that all that was wanted of me was 
my name on the books; after that I could go . . . where 
| pleased.” 

As we said, those aren’t the exact words, but they 
are pretty close for argument’s sake. It seems that 
he had been worked on by an agent for quite some time 
before he became a policyholder, but the agent was of 
the type who spared no effort to line up a sensible sav- 
ings plan that would fit in nicely with our friend’s 
budget. He bought. Since that time the agent has 
enlisted, gone overseas and been killed in action 
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ut THINK my friend hit the jack-pot. I am afraid it is 
re true that most life insurance men don’t know what 
ch they want to talk about and after they have decided, 
ad they don’t talk about it skillfully. 
a I have never heard a more pointed argument for the 
a prepared sales talk. Perhaps it carries more weight 
for us when the criticism comes from outside our busi- 
D- ness than when it originates with our own manage- 
sh ment. Perhaps we would be more impressed with the 
n absolute need for preparation and standardization if 
- the suggestion were made more often by laymen. 
Tr 
is N any event, we must admit that while we have done 
many things well, we have practically neglected the 
field of sales skill. We have taught well, and trained 
f abominably. Those engaged in other selling fields are 
1, really trained to sell. In our own field men are taught 
e the business and then left to drift with their own 
f devices. 
In talking about post-war plans, we turn our atten- 
s tion almost exclusively to the selection of new agents. 
t I think it is high time that we place high up on the 
p agenda the subject, “Training the Agent to Sell.” In 
- comparison with the progressive thinking of sales 
- leadership in other fields, we are still living in the 
horse-and-buggy days. 
ER @y Our Staff Correspondent > 




















OLLOWING what appears to be usual company 

practice, this policyholder’s name was placed in the 
files of another agent: This new agent’s initials ap- 
pear on all premium statements sent out by the com- 
pany, but that’s all that the policyholder knows about 
him. He doesn’t even know his last name. 

When we heard of this, the thought occurred that 
maybe there are too many agents who, in their quest 
for new business, are apt to forget that they have 
clients on their books who are entitled, once in a while, 
to service and courtesy calls. Where would salesmen 
in other lines of business be, if they depended solely 
upon new clients for survival? 


N times such as these there are a number of policy- 

holders who have been forced to buy homes and 
whose wives, in the event of their breadwinners’ 
deaths, would find themselves with insufficient insur- 
ance protection because of mortgages that weren’t in 
existence, and therefore not considered, when initial 
purchases of life insurance were made. So that initial 
insurance programs may be carried out the way they 
were meant to, additional policies should be taken out 
to wipe off such mortgages in the event of death. 

There are a number of ways one can approach a 
client without making it appear that you are trying 
to put on the heat for more business. And the chances 
are the agent, in the course of a year, would get a sub- 
stantial amount of extra business—business some of 
them aren’t getting today because, to them, distant 
fields still look the greenest. Well, distant fields must be 
plowed, we dare say, for bread and butter; but a little 
more digging around in the old back yard well might 
provide that bread and butter with a tantalizing coat- 
ing of honey. 
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6Q OME INTERESTING FACTS” has 
important value for Union Central 
agents, policyholders and prospects. For 
this booklet gives concrete facts that tell 
why U. C. has earned the title of “A 
Policyholders’ Company.” It gives the past 
history of U. C., the company’s present fi- 
nancial status and investments and enumer- 
ates the services rendered to policyholders. 
Practical, timely and usable material of 
this same high standard is provided by the 
sales promotion department every week to 
help U. C. agents increase sales .. . to help 
U. C. agents increase their income and 
thus enjoy a better living. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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Penn Mutual Life’s 
Organizational Plan 


A new Organizational Plan for 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s agencies, whereby pro- 
motions within the field organiza- 
tion are placed on a definite quali- 
fying and training system, was 
announced by Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallis Boileau, Jr., at the 
first 1945 management conference 
held at its home office in Philadel- 
phia recently. 

“Under this plan,” said Mr. 
Boileau, “advancement will be by 
design rather than by chance. Un- 
derwriters leave the life insurance 
business sometimes, when progress 
is thwarted, because they cannot 
see advancement on hazy horizons 

. even though ambition urges 


them forward. What can be done 
to help correct these wastes? 

“Sometimes supervisors press 
for opportunities in agency man- 
agement, although many times 
they are unprepared and unfitted. 
What will properly equip them? 
Sometimes general agents seek 
larger opportunities and _ better 
territory, when they are not al- 
ways ready ...on the beam. What 
system will help them to move on- 
ward and upward? 


Practical Answers 


“Our plan evolves from a search 
for practical answers to _ these 
questions. It is designed to pro- 
vide a definite program for the 
training and advancement of quali- 
fied underwriters into managerial 
opportunities, to provide the com- 
pany with a reservoir of trained 
men for immediate replacement in 
agency vacancies, or for any ex- 
pansion program, and to provide 
general agents with an opportunity 
to build managerial manpower for 
expansion of their own business or 
territory. 

“Our new plan definitely will fix 
more responsibility on general 
agents for the development of 
future general agents. It will also 
enable them to enlarge the trained 
staff engaged in the induction, 
training and supervision of new 
underwriters to accelerate’ the 
building processes and to tone up 
the morale of our present am- 
bitious field men. It should also 
tend to attract quality recruits by 
showing that the company has an 
organized plan for promotions in 
the field. We have this definite 
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avenue of advancement leading to 
management responsibilities. 
“There is first an apprenticeship 
period of three years to give both 
the underwriter and management 
an opportunity to decide whether 
the individual’s aptitudes are de- 
veloping in the direction of man- 
agement, or career underwriting. 
Thus both new agents who have 
desirable. entrance qualifications 
and present field men who have 
the necessary experience back- 
ground may be given the oppor- 
tunity to advance, step by step, 
year by year, toward general 
agency management by qualifying 
on minimum performance. Only 
those fully qualified may receive 
appointment as general agent but 
the plan offers a definite track on 
which ambitious men can travel 
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Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
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Mortgage Cancellation 

Income for Life ($10.00 a month per 1000) 

Modified Income for Life ($5.00 a month per 1000) 

THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Philadelphia 
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toward management goals in full 
view of agency and company offi- 
cials. The responsibilities of agency 
and the company are no less 
definite than the underwriter’s in 
keeping the schedule alive and ac- 
tively in operation for the benefit 
of all concerned.” 

Mr. Boileau explained that the 
length of time which would be re- 
quired fully to qualify as a general 
agent will vary with the individual, 
and with surrounding conditions, 
such as unavoidable limitations in 
their present agency organizations. 
However, the basic schedule will be 
seven years—three years in per- 
sonal production, three years in 
part personal production and part 
management work, and one year 
as general agent in training. The 
successive steps are from under- 
writer to special agent, to assistant 
supervisor, to supervisor, to pro- 
duction manager, to associate gen- 
eral agent, to general agent. 

The underwriter has three years 
in which to place himself on a 
minimum production rating to 
qualify for assistant supervisor. 
In considering the work done by 
an assistant supervisor, joint sales 
with his agents are taken into con- 
sideration and in considering a 
supervisor’s advancement qualifica- 
tions he must, of course, do a 
larger job of selling and supervis- 
ing. And the same applies to the 
job done by a production manager. 
And, once again, as associate gen- 
eral agent. Once the man gets into 
supervisory work, he must also add 
recruiting duties. 

Underwriters advancing into 
managerial work are scaled also 
according to size of average pre- 
mium, the average distribution as 
to policy types sold and the age of 
lives insured and there is an allow- 
ance made for a good rate of per- 
sistency. It is at the end of the 
first three years of an _ under- 
writer’s work that the decision is 
made as to whether he should con- 
tinue in personal production or fol- 
low the route leading to general 
agency work. It is assumed that 
the agency and company have by 
then had sufficient opportunity to 
judge and pass upon his other 
qualifications for management re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Boileau pointed out that an 
underwriter on schedule at the end 
of three years, and deciding to con- 
tinue in personal production, has 
already developed improved income 
possibilities. 

In operation of the plan certain 
balances will be effected to take 


care of the 
variations nec- 
essary because 
of the differ- 
ent sizes of 
agencies. 
“Unit-super- 
visor develop- 
ment should be 
emphasized in 
larger metro- 
poiitan agen- 
eie@6,"* Her. 
Boileau _ said, 
“but the dis- 
trict manager 
plan has more 
point in a 
large outlying 
territory.” 
Mr. Boileau 
pointed out 
that “not all 
capable under- 
writers pos- 
sess, and some 
do not develop, 
the particular 
aptitudes for 
agency man- 
agement work. 
Others do not 
have the tem- 
perament or 



























































BNNIVERSHRY : 


Forty years of looking ahead — a habit that 
grows stronger with each passing year. While 
the founders of Anico speak proudly of the past, ; 
it is with an eye to the future that we devote La 
our greatest efforts a sort of Passing Parade | 
of Progress Review at the forty year mark. 5 





What better proof of stability, progress, and 
strength could anyone want? 
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GOING P LACES .--You can’t go far on just j 


one “A” coupon but you can go places with 

the SECURITY MUTUAL SPECIAL FAMILY 
INCOME RIDER. Principal sum payable at death, 
Income up to $25 monthly for each $1000 insured.” 


For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life insurance which 
has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
‘of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 


of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 

















ability and patience to teach, which 
are important prerequisites for 
successful agency leadership. Some 
have aspirations for agency work 
only as a relief from personal pro- 
duction. 

“The purpose of the Penn Mutu- 
al’s Organizational Plan is to give 
an opportunity to those hard-work- 
ing, ambitious men in our field staff 
who want and can earn the right to 
advance along the management 
route by qualification. It would be 
under rigid discipline but with the 
intensive training and varied ex- 
perience which will properly equip 
them for responsible positions of 
leadership in our general agency 
organizations. 

“Efficiency in all other phases of 
the business taken for granted, 
the volume of insurance produced, 
and eventually volume in force, is 
in direct proportion to the number 
of sales outlets—producing under- 
writers. 

“Our Organization Plan should 
extend the recruiting front and by 
increasing manpower will provide 
increased opportunities for quali- 
fied men to establish additional 
producing units or agencies, thus 
accelerating the growth-over-re- 


placement required for Penn 
Mutual expansion.” 
In presenting the plan Mr. 


Boileau pointed out that it should 
be especially useful when consider- 
ing war veterans coming into the 
business. “These men,” he said, 
“have been under rigid discipline 
whether as enlisted men or as offi- 
cers. They have seen and felt the 


line-type of organization which is 
typical of military control. They 
know how responsibilities, rates of 
compensation and performance re- 
quirements are fixed for every 
grade from the highest officer to 
the lowest rank. They know that 
certain individual results are re- 
quired in order that the objectives 
of the unit might be gained. They 
know what must be done to climb 
the ladder of rank. 

“An organized plan for the pro- 
motion of qualified underwriters 
will indicate to these men that 
there is an opportunity in our com- 
pany to earn advancement by 
proven skills and actually capitalize 
on promotion by merit.” 
oe 


Big Demand For 
Keep Well Posters 


“We lose at least half a billion 
working days each year to illness, 
one-third of it considered prevent- 
able,” wrote Amy Porter in Col- 
lier’s recently. 

To combat this loss, war plants 
are writing in to the Institute of 
Life Insurance from all parts of 
the country following an offer of 
posters and leaflets bearing the 
five simple health rules of the 
“Keep Well Crusade.” Within less 
than a month more than 10,000 
posters and 400,000 leaflets were 
sent out to such varied industrial 
corporations as the North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Company, the Col- 
gate - Palmolive - Peet Company, 
Remington Rand and the Kraft 
Cheese Company. 





Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairmen of the Board 





What 9s the Vo. 1 Ved 7 


In the light of today’s economic trends, what is the fore- 
most “merchandising” need of the institution of life insur- 
ance? Could it not be the development of a means where- 
by the “little people”, who so need and crave adequate 
financial security, can afford to create, through life insur- 
ance, estates sufficient to match the glowing pictures of 
independence that sales promotion paints? 


lbire Co" or Winaimia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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Hull Discusses 
Life Management 


Sound management of the life in- 
surance business will provide the 
best defense for any possible future 
attack on the industry, Roger Hull, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, de- 
clared at a meeting of the Life 
Managers Association at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York recently. 

Mr. Hull asserted that, if private 
company executives provide man- 
agement that cannot be surpassed, 
it will greatly lessen the possibility 
of Government interference. 

The general public, he indicated, 
has confidence in the administrative 
personnel of private companies, and 
this desirable condition should be 
continually improved. 

“A basic philosophy that should 
be adopted by companies,” he said, 
“is for management to set a policy 
and a pattern for its agency opera- 
tions. The formula should be de- 
veloped by the home office in cooper- 
ation with the field force, and it 
should place the emphasis on qual- 
ity business at a minimum of cost, 
rather than on sheer volume.” 

Mr. Hull outlined the following 
five-point program, which he be- 
lieved will do much in helping to 
solve the problem: 

1. Setting up of a company-wide 
training program, designed to elimi- 
nate the part-time fieldman and to 
concentrate on the career men. 

2. A compensation plan for the 
field underwriter, designed to meet 
the business’ changing character. 

3. A compensation plan for the 
general agent or manager, designed 
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to compensate for good business 
management and for building ca- 
reer men. 

4. A compensation plan for su- 
pervisors which will pay them in 
M@lirect relation to their ability to 
build manpower. 

5. A plan for inducting new men 
which will: 

(a) Attract the type of men | 
most likely to succeed. | 

(b) Pay them a decent income | 
while they are learning the busi- | 
ness. 

(c) Pay them for doing those 
things necessary to succeed rather 
than for immediate volume of sales. 

(d) Develop a plan that will | 
automatically encourage proper su- | 
pervision on the part of the mana- | 
ger and supervisor. 

Mr. Hull said that the degree of 
friendly spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the home office and the field 
force is the measure of success in 
agency operations. One helpful ar- | 
rangement, he stated, is the organi- | 
zation of a field underwriter and 
manager advisory committee, which 
discusses field problems and pre- 
sents its report to the home office. 








Central of Illinois 


Life Index Correction 


The 1945 edition of the Spectator 
Life Index on page 17 shows for 


the Central Life of Illinois “Un- 
assigned Funds and Capital” of 
$1,500,000, and “Total Liabilities 


Exclusive of Capital” of $25,220,- | 
352. These are in error. The cor- | 
rect figures should be “Unassigned | 
Funds and Capital,” $2,468,599 and | 
“Total Liabilities Exclusive of 
Capital” of $24,251,752. 
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United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Representatives have something un- 


usual to sell. 


Ask the man who owns a United Life 
and Accident Insurance contract which 
contains: 


1. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
. Triple Indemnity 


3 
4. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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Pygmalion, the sculptor, fell in love with Galatea, the ivory product of his art. 
There are life underwriting Pygmalions, too—bemused wanderers in the 

labyrinths of semi-actuarial science who grow so enamored of their intriguing 

mathematical Galateas that they cease all practic ally productive efforts. 

It is a sad event when any studious individual succeeds in educating him- 
self beyond his intellect, but it is a major catastrophe when an agent places 
over his eyes the blindfolds of abstruse technicalities and thereby conceals the 
glorious vision of life insurance in action. Out of the mouths of babes comes 
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truth; out of the mouths of “experts,” confusion. G 
We become like that which we conquer, and al! too often men find that G 

1 W\ 

having mastered knowledge they have made it their master. Unfortunately, NN 


the gods of life insurance know no Aphrodite who can turn Galateas into 


flesh and blood. 
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ALOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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A. BURKE 


Member of the New York Bar 








BURIAL ASSOCIATION—DEATH 
ON FOREIGN SOIL 


plan is to provide burial service for deceased mem- 

bers. These associations are now being plagued with 
claims from the representatives of deceased soldiers 
who have been buried at or near the battlefields where 
they fell. The certificates issued by these associations 
usually provide for a cash settlement in the event that 
the members shall die in a region not serviced by local 
undertakers. 

In the case of Spearman vs. The United Mutual 
Burial Association, Inc. (North Carolina Supreme 
Court: Decided May 2, 1945), it was shown that the 
member died and was buried on Guadalcanal. His next 
of kin, after being refused payment of the cash set- 
tlement provided in the certificate, brought suit. The 
defendant association prevailed on the grounds that if 
the member’s body should be returned to this country 
by the Federal authorities, the obligation to render 
funeral and burial service would still exist. 


Taian ts are many associations whose purpose and 


ELECTROCUTION AND PAYMENT 


HILE a criminal was confined to jail awaiting 

trial for the murder of his wife, a company issued 

a policy on his life. The policy excluded coverage if 
the assured’s life should be taken within the first two 
years of the policy’s existence, as punishment for a 
violation of law. The insured was tried, convicted and 
subsequently electrocuted within the two-year period. 
The insured’s next of kin brought suit for the face 
amount of the policy, but the insurer defended on the 
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grounds that the exclusion clause controlled and also 
on the further ground that a recovery would be against 
the established public policy of the state. The court, 
however, held that payment in cases of this type were 
not against public policy. It was also judicially held 
that the company’s knowledge of the insured’s status 
and its acceptance of premiums amounted to a waiver 


of the applicable exclusion. (Consolidated Life and 
Burial Insurance Co. vs. Tucker, Tennessee Supreme 
Court: Decided May 4, 1945.) 


FELONY EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


HEN a company relies on an exclusion as a de- 

fense in an action brought to recover the prin- 
cipal of a life policy, it must not only plead the ap- 
plicable provision but on trial must prove it. The plain- 
tiff in such an action need show merely that the policy 
was in full force and effect and that the insured died. 
By so doing the insured’s representative makes out a 
“prima facie” case. It is not necessary for the plain- 
tiff to show that none of the provisions of the policy 
have been breached. Even though the insurer can show 
the most flagrant violations of the policy terms, never- 
theless, courts will oftentimes submit the issues to 4 
jury with the inevitable sympathetic result. 

In the case of Redman vs. Western & Southern 
Life Ins. Co. (St. Louis Court of Appeals. Missouri: 
Decided-May 15, 1945), the policy issued to the insured 
excluded coverage for death resulting directly or in- 
directly from participation in a felony. The assured 
was a “look-out” for a gang of hoodlums who periodi- 
cally burglarized stores. On one occasion, while the 
gang was fleeing from the police in a stolen car, the 
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assured was killed when the auto left the road and 
crashed. The defendant in this action proved the 
above facts but the trial court, instead of dismissing 
the complaint on the law, submitted the controversy 
to a jury which granted judgment against the insurer. 

The Appellate Court reversed the lower court saying 
in part that, although the burglaries were committed 
prior to assured’s death, he, at the time of his death, 
was engaged in a felony by aiding in the transporta- 
tion of a stolen automobile. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


HE definition of “external, violent and accidental 

means,” will be a bone of contention as long as acci- 
dent policies are written. In the case of Stauffer vs. 
Railway Mail Association (U. S. District Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Decided April 23, 1945), the facts 
were as follows: the insured had sustained a fractured 
hip and had been confined to bed with instructions by 
his physician not to move and to remain quiet. Al- 
though his wife was sitting in the next room, the 
assured attempted to get out of bed unassisted and 
in so doing certain internal organs were torn, causing 
a severe hemorrhage from which he died. The company 
refused payment, basing its refusal on the fact that 
there was no external agent to which the death could 
be ascribed. 

The court, to which the insurer appealed after a 
jury had held adversely, found that the means rather 
than the result should be considered in determining 
whether the cause was external. The getting out of 
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bed was held to be external as well as violent under 
the circumstances. 


LETHAL ANESTHESIA 


OBODY likes a toothache, but it must be con- 

fessed that modern dentistry, with its painless 
methods, has removed most of the dread that formerly 
accompanied a visit to “the driller’s office.” Not often 
does anything go wrong, but sometimes the condition 
of the patient may predispose toward an unforeseen 
eventuality. That was what happened in a recent case 
in the Superior Court at Los Angeles (Christen vs. 
New York Life Insurance Company). The Los Angeles 
Municipal Court had held that “hypersensitivity” to 
anesthesia was what caused the death of a dentist’s 
patient and that this was an “accident.” The company 
was ordered to pay double indemnity under the policy. 
The Superior Court accepted that view and sustained 
the finding that this particular death in the dentist’s 
chair, following administration of the anesthetic was 
an accident within the double indemnity terms of the 
accidental clause in the life insurance policy. The 
plaintiff had alleged that the death was an accident 
within those terms, but the insurance company con- 
tended that the death of the patient was natural. 
There is every likelihood that the insurance company 
will take an appeal to the Supreme Court of California, 
but, meanwhile, the findings of the two prior courts 
furnish an interesting commentary on the interpreta- 
tions that may result in a verdict of death requiring 
double indemnity payments. The company had paid 
the face amount of the regular policy. 
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Contract 
INFORMATION 


National of Vermont 
Insuring Babies 

National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vermont, last 
month began insuring the lives of 
babies aged 0 to 4. The company’s 
juvenile program is now complete 
from birth on. The five forms of 
insurance available at the infant 
ages are: Twenty-Payment Life, 
Twenty-Year Endowment, Twenty- 
Five Year Endowment, Thirty- 
Year Endowment, Endowment at 
Age 18. 

The insurance benefit for each 
ultimate amount of one thousand 
dollars of insurance is rated from 
$100 at age zero to the ultimate 
amount of $1,000 at age 5. At 
age one the benefit is $200, age two 
$400, age three $600, age four $800 
and age five $1,000. 

Extended term insurance benefits 
will be for the basic amount of in- 
surance in effect just prior to the 
time of lapse. This amount of in- 
surance will be level for the dura- 
tion of the extended term insurance 
period. For example, if a policy 
is issued at age 0 as the nearest 
birthday, and lapses at the end of 
the second policy year without in- 
debtedness or dividends outstand- 
ing, the amount of extended term 
insurance will be $200 throughout 
the extended term period. 

The maximum limit of ultimate 
amount of insurance, ages 0 to 4, 
will be $10,000 and the non-medical 
limit $5,000. 

New juvenile application forms 
have been provided for this new 
type of insurance. In all cases the 
application must be made by the 
parent or other person liable for 
the child’s support. The bene- 
ficiaries are limited to the insured, 
his or her parent, grandparent, 
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brother or sister in accordance 
with the law in many States. Poli- 
cies below age 5 will not be issued 
in the State of New York. 

The company will permit the at- 
tachment of the Juvenile Policy 
Continuance Contract to policies 
issued at age 0 to 4, inclusive, under 
the same rules as apply to ages 5 
to 14, inclusive, which have been 
previously announced. 

= , 


Pru Issuing $5,000 
Juvenile in N. Y. 


Following the recent change in 
the New York law broadening the 
limit of permissible coverage on 
juvenile lives from ages 5 to 9, Pru- 
dential has announced that it will 
now issue up to $5,000 ultimate 
amount of juvenile ordinary insur- 
ance on lives of ages 5 to 9. There 
is no change in the company’s ordi- 
nary underwriting rules for ages 
0 to 4, nearest birthday. The lim- 
its of amount for weekly premium 
industrial and _ intermediate 
monthly premium insurance remain 
unchanged. 

At ages 0 to 4, inclusive, only one 
juvenile ordinary policy for $1,000 
may be issued on a life and then 
only if there is no previous insur- 
ance of any kind in force. The 
parent of the child or the provider 
(wage earner) of the family must 
have in force at least $3,000 on his 
own life in this and other compa- 
nies. 

At ages 5 to 9, nearest birthday, 
inclusive, the rules are unchanged 
if only $1,000 of juvenile ordinary 
is applied for and there is no other 
insurance in any company on the 
child’s life. If more than $1,000 
juvenile ordinary is applied for, or 
if there is any previous insurance 
on the life of the child, it will be 


necessary that the person applying 
for the insurance have in force at 
least four times as much insurance 
on his own life as the total of all 
insurance (ultimate amount, in- 
cluding Ordinary, Intermediate and 
Industrial) applied for and carried 
on the life of the child in all com- 
panies. 

For the present, juvenile ordi- 
nary in excess of $1,000 will be is- 
sued by the company only in units 
of $1,000 ultimate amount. That is, 
if $3,000 is desired, three policies 
of $1,000 will be issued; $2,500, for 
example, cannot be issued. 

Where more than one juvenile 
ordinary policy is issued, each pol- 
icy will be considered independent 
of the others in all respects includ- 
ing the amount of insurance pay- 
able. For example, if $3,000 ulti- 
mate amount were issued, the sum 
payable would be three times that 
payable had only $1,000 been issued. 

Applications for amounts up to 
and including $5,000 will be con- 
sidered on the non-medical basis in 
accordance with the company’s reg- 
ular non-medical rules. 


Security L. & A. 
Adopts New Rates 


A new ‘rate book of the Seeu- 
rity Life and Accident Company of 
Denver incorporating numerous 
changes became effective May l, 
1945. Premiums generally were 
increased, except on term plans. 

New policies announced by the 
company include Life Paid Up at 
60, Life Paid Up at 55, Professional 
Ordinary Life (minimum $5,000), 
Endowment at 60, 20 Pay Endow- 
ment at 60, Endowment at 55, a 
new series of Endowment Annuity 
policies, and Joint 20 Year Endow- 
ment. Family Income policies were 
withdrawn and replaced by Family 
Maintenance Rider, which may be 
added to a great number of forms. 
The Life Paid Up at 70 contract 
was also withdrawn. 

A new Retirement Income policy 
(without insurance benefits) was 
added. The company also announced 
a new participating line. including 
participating policies on Ordinary 
Life, 20 Pay Life, Endowment at 
65, 20 Pay Endowment at 65, and 
20 Year Endowment. 

A new settlement option avail- 
able upon request is the “Joint and 
2/3 to Survivor Option.” A new op- 
tion may be set forth by rider to 
the policy showing the amount of 
annuity available at age 65 if the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AETNA LIFE 


Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 


Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Rates on annuities changed, March, 1944, 
Pg. 42. Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 
62. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3l. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944. Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB, 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy (Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. Offers 
New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
1944 dividend scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Changes dividend scale effective July |, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 

CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 


New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by !2 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2', per cent interest rate. Dec., 1944, Pg. 44. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 


Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 
FIDELITY UNION. LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60.- 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 

Pg. 30. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 

Pg. 50. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P. introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE a 


War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945. Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 1944, 
Pg. 20. New basis for single premium an- 
nuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend 
scale continued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943. 
Pg. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
Pg. 55. 

LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 

AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 

MANHATTAN LIFE 


Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943 
Pq. 30. Extends settlement options: March, 
1944, Pq. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943. 
Pg. 27. 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 


policies on the 2% per cent basis. March 
1945. Pq. 62 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 











NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Adopts 2!/2 per cent rate of interest for policy 
reserves. June, 1944. Pg. 55. Program for civil 
airline pilots. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945. Pg. 60 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, Nov., 
1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943, Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944. Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April, 1945. Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944. Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection'' policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. May, 
1943. Pg. 28. Contract changes made. July, 
1944. Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944. Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Increases par and non-par rates, Nov., 1943. 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/ per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944. Pg. 46. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies placed on American Experience and 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment. Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945. Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 56. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y 


New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944. Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944. 
Pg. 31. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan. 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
in 1945. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944. Pg. 5I. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 
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Contract 
Information 


(Coneluded from page 60) 


cash values of the policy are ap- 
plied for that purpose. 

The company also completely re- 
vised its occupational manual, in- 
cluding in the life manual the ap- 
propriate classification for accident 
and health risks. This will greatly 
simplify agency procedure. The 
company has an active accident and 
health department and many appli- 
cations cover both life and health 
policies. 








SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Annual Rates for $1,000 Face Amount 
Effective May 1, 1945, Without Benefits 
Life Life Life 
Prof. Paid-up Paid-up Paid-up 
nny Ordinary at 65 at 60 at 65 
4 r. qs 


Age v° Pa N, P. N. P. N, P. 
15 63.70 14.11 14.73 15.18 15.81 
20 70.90 15.56 16.45 17.10 18.06 
25 80.10 17.42 18.71 19.67 21.13 
30 91.96 19.80 21.74 23.25 26. 
35 4=—- 107.35 = 22.91 25.95 28.45 32.65 
4 127.90 27.04 32. 36.53 43.97 
45 154.95 32.61 41.54 40.56 66.12 
50 192.10 40. 56.61 74.62 

55 486. 243.30 = 60.97 

60 8314.60 65.91 


“Rates Shown Are For $5,000, Maximum Amount 





20-Payment Life Endowment at 65 — 


7 N. P. Par. N. P. Par. Tow** 
1 23.18 27.88 16.42 19.39 8.17 
20 24.92 728.85 18.61 21.86 8.54 
25 27.00 32.17 21.51 25.09 9.09 
30 29.53 34.94 25.44 29.37 9.98 
35 32.65 38.33 30.95 35.28 11.62 
40 36.53 42.51 39.04 43.75 14.88 
45 41.564 47.89 650.74 t 19.21 
50 48.19 65.07 70.17 

55 57.02 64.87 108.41 

60 69.78 78.91 


t Not issued on participating basis above age 
** Convertible without evidence of pasa. ay “for 15 
years. Minimum amount $2,500. Rates wn are for 
$1,000, Non-Par. Also issues 5, 10 and 15-year convertibie 
term policies and Life Expectarcy Convertible Term. 
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Guardian Life Drops 


Wartime Restrictions 


LIMINATION of wartime re- 
c strictions from new policies is- 
sued to most classes of risks 
was announced May 10 by the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company. 

“Effective immediately, Guardian 
policies will give unrestricted life 
insurance coverage at standard 
rates, except for men between ages 
15 to 29 and those where there ap- 
pears to be some particular war or 
aviation hazard,” a statement is- 
sued by the company said. 

Regular commercial passenger 
flying is not considered by the com- 
pany to constitute any special haz- 
ard. 
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Prudential Liberalizes 
Non-Medical in La. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has liberalized un- 
derwriting rules regarding the issu- 
ing of ordinary policies on the non- 
medical basis. 

The following table represents 
the total amount of ordinary, inter- 
mediate and wholesale non-medical 
insurance that the company will 
issue on a single life within a two- 
year period: 











Married Women 
Males and and Those Who Have 
Ages Single Females* Been Married 
Inclusive of inclusive of 


Ordinary Intermediate Ordinary Intermediate 
Only and Wholesale Only and Wholesale 
0-9 $65, 000** $5,000 
10-30 5,000 5,000 $2,000 yo 


31-35 3,000 3,000 1,200 ’ 
36-40 1,200 2,100 1,200 2,100 
Over 40 No change 


* *—In general the Rate Book limit for females will apply 


but exceptions will be considered when the finances, 
amount of insurance carried by other members of 
the family, and future plans for the proposed insured 
are consistent with the amount applied for. 
**—The parent of the child or the provider of the a 
must have in force at least three times as 
insurance on his own life as Juvenile Ordinary 
applied for and carried on the life of the child. 








No more than $10,000 of non- 
medical insurance will be issued on 
any one life over any period, unless 
an ordinary medical examination 
satisfactory to the company has 
been made. 











The maximum amount of inter- 
mediate insurance (medical and 
non-medical) that may be issued on 
one life remains the same as at 
present for all ages. 

Modified Life 3, Modified Life 5, 
Modified 3-20, Family Income Whole 
Life Paid up at Age 85, and Term 
insurance, including Preliminary 
Term, may now be written in Lou- 
isiana on the non-medical basis, ‘in 
accordance with the above table, 
subject to the usual minimum limits. 

2 ae 


Phoenix Mutual Sets 
Dividend Scale 


Phoenix Mutual Life has pub- 
lished a new and higher scale of 
dividends which will be payable in 
subsequent years on 2% per cent 
reserve policies issued since July 1, 
1944. The dividends, samples of 
which appear in the accompanying 
table, are based on the assumption 
that the bases employed in the cal- 
culation for the second half of 1945 
are continued. 

Dividends also have been in- 
creased under older policies on 
which reserves are being accumu- 
lated at guaranteed rates higher 
than 21% per cent. Such increases, 
however, are smaller in amount and 
are only nominal where relatively 
large accumulations of reserves al- 
ready exist. 





| 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


Illustrations of Dividends Payable Under 214% Reserve Policies Issued After July 1, 1944, 
Provided the Bases Employed in the Calculation of Dividends for the Second Half of 1945 Are Continued 


Per $1,000 Face Amount 
Plans Annual Life or _ oe, see 20-Yr. Endow. Endow.at 60 Endow. at 65 

Annual Premium ; $17.19 $28.9: $49.29 $21.49 $19.77 
Dividend Diviind Divtion Dividend Dividend Dividend 

{st Year 4.60 4.21 4.43 3.54 4.47 4.51 

Age 15 /10th Year... .. 5.66 5.98 5.80 6.52 5.78 5.72 
(20th Year... .. 6.71 8.12 7.36 10.59 7.24 7.03 

Total 20 Years. 114.00 122.00 117.00 136.00 117.00 116.00 
Annual Premium 21.14 33.12 26.04 50.06 28.49 25.45 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 

{st Year 4.95 4.79 3.98 4.71 4.80 

Age 25 410th Year... 5.92 . 2s 6.06 6.73 6.14 6.04 
(20th Year... 7.07 8.63 7.72 10.85 8.04 7.63 

Total 20 Years 120.00 129.00 123.00 142.00 125.00 123.00 
Annual Premium 27.41 39.00 31.23 51.63 41.57 35.39 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 

st Year... 5.05 4.67 4.93 4.25 4.57 4.78 

Age 35 ba Year.... 6.20 6.55 6.32 6.96 6.63 6.44 
(20th Year... ... 8.07 9.58 8.57 11.24 9.91 9.11 

Total 20 Years. 127.00 136.00 130.00 147.00 138,00 134.00 
Annual Premium : 38.08 47.99 40.21 55.76 72.48 55.76 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Divedind Dividend 

(Ist Year 5.20 4.89 5.14 4.63 4.07 4.63 

Age 45 10th Year. . 7.16 7.47 7.24 7.71 8.22 7.71 
|20th Year... 9.34 10.75 9.65 11.86 10.95° 11.86 

Total 20 Years. : 145.00 153.00 147.00 160.00 109.00* 160.00 
Annual Premium 57.62 64.06 58.10 67.40 115.32 
Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend Dividend 

(Ist Year... 6.21 5.99 6.18 5.88 4.29 

Age 55 {10th Year.... 8.58 8.78 8.59 8.88 10.46 

{20th Year...... 10.45 12.01 10.55 12.82 
Total 20 Years. ae 169.00 177.00 170.00 181,00 72.00 


* Indicates Maturity 
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Gut ORIGIN OF PREMIUM PANMENTS, 
PROVIDING INDEMNITY IN CASE OF LOSS, 
IS ASCRIBED TO A PLAN DEVISED BN 
REFUGEES, BANISHED FROM FRANCE IN 
1182 A.D. 

SOON, MERCHANTS OF ITALY EMBRACED 
HE |pEA AND INTRODUCED IT To TRADERS 
OF -HE BALTIC SEA. 
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AWE GROWTH OF RAILROAD -RAVEL 
PROMPTED THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE 
IN ENGLAND! -THE RAILWANS REALIZED HAT 
RAIN TRAVEL WOULD INCREASE IF INSURANCE 
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ROUGH THE AGES j 





FRom OLDEN ‘TIMES TO THE 

197 CENTURY, A SYSTEM OF 
COMPULSORY LIFE INSURANCE, 
ISSUED BY VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
WAS KNOWN IN EUROPE ! 
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Pew BUSINESS ENTERPRISES ARE 
CONDUCTED ON SUCH A NARROW 
MARGIN BETWEEN WHAT THE BUYER 
GETS AND WHAT HE ACTUALIN PANS 
FOR IT, AS IN. THE CASE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE! THE LIFE INSURANCE 
DOLLAR “fODRY |S A BARGAIN DoLLAR! 
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Group Insurance 


[7 is likely that group life in- 
surance will get a new impetus 
in the light of discussions which 
began in the early hours of the 
special conference (not - desig- 
nated as an annual meeting) 
which the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners is 
holding in St. Paul. Those dis- 
cussions pointed in the direction 
of a revised definition of group 
life insurance to make it con- 
form to modern conditions. 
Albert Pike, assistant actuary 
of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and Wendell 
Milliman, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, presented 
the viewpoint of the companies 
on what the States may be able 
to do anent legislation to 
broaden group coverages. That 
such a broadening process is in 
the offing is a real possibility. 
At the same time, proposals to 
extend group coverages to vari- 
ous trade groups were consid- 
ered. Dennis Waters, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, laid particular 
stress on the social value of group 
life insurance and expressed 
what appeared to be a prevailing 
sentiment that whatever tends 
to broaden this form of life in- 
surance is a service to the 
masses. It may well be that 
group life insurance will ulti- 
mately be the means of giving 
the lower wage levels that pro- 
tection which will stave off the- 
oretical programs of govern- 
ment-operated indemnity funds. 
* * 


Weather Ahead 


pra seem to be clearing on 
the national scene so far as 
insurance is concerned. If there 
is not outright approval of all 
that private insurance would 
like to see, there is, nevertheless, 
a better understanding of the 
underlying fundamentals of the 
business and of the thinking that 
actuates it. President Truman 
himself was in the local agency 
business. The new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clinton Anderson, 
who takes office on July 1, is a 
dyed-in-the-wool insurance man. 
Francis Biddle, whose attitude 
while United States Attorney 
General was decidedly inimical 
to insurance is out. The Ship of 


State itself is om a more even 
keel and is not so apt to veer 
with every wind of executive 


_ thought or personal peculiarity. 


The Senate judiciary commit- 
tee has named a special and per- 
manent subcommittee, chair- 
manned by Senator McCarran, to 
deal with insurance matters. 
Even if that subcommittee feels 
it necessary to take such action 
as will apparently justify its ex- 
istence, there is still no indica- 
tion that what it may do will 
threaten private life insurance. 

With the existing condition at 
the national capitol, life insur- 
ance can take its eyes from the 
Federal picture, to some extent 
at least, and devote the major 
portion of its attention to solv- 
ing those difficulties, within the 
fabric of State statutes, which 
arise from the events following 
the Supreme Court decision that 
insurance is commerce and so is 
subject to our anti-trust laws. 


Selection 


ITH ultimate victory over 

Japan will come an even 
larger return of veterans from 
the armed services to civilian 
life. Already, the number of 
those discharged is notably 
swelling the ranks from which 
business must draw its execu- 
tives-of-tomorrow. The life in- 
surance companies, like every 
other form of enterprise in the 
country, are making extensive 
provision for the hiring of new 
producers and for the retraining 
of those who formerly were in 
the field before they answered 
the call of duty. 

It must be realized that the 
caliber of men available to life 
insurance will be higher than 
ever before in the country’s his- 
tory. The Army and Navy both 
have laid such stress on selectiv- 
ity and on education that the 
men who have worn uniforms 
have more to offer civilian ac- 
tivity than any group of vet- 
erans the United States has ever 
seen. It is up to the life insur- 
ance companies to make the 
most of this great opportunity 
for improving their manpower 
so that the business, in the years 
to come, may continue to pro- 
gress with the fast-changing 
tempo of the times. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Ts Secretary of the Navy de- 
cided not long ago it might be a 
good idea to let correspondents from 
the country's leading business papers 
have a look-in on what was going on 
in the Pacific these days. We were all 
exuberant when our Washington cor- 
respondent, Eugene J. Hardy, was 
selected as one of those to go. And 
. it is interesting to report . . 
"Gene" was just as excited about it 
all after the trip as before. Next 
month he will bring you an intriguing 
review of the thoroughgoing job the 
Navy is doing in the Pacific, life in- 
surancewise. 
2 a 


‘'1F there is to be a great inflation- 

ary rise in prices, the creditors of 
the government will be hurt most; 
and that means all of us who own 
government bonds. Thus we are all 
interested in having federal finances 
kept on an even keel." That is the 
basic idea behind a thoughtful study 
on “Inflation and Life Insurance" by 
Walter G. Bowerman, one of Amer- 
ica's outstanding actuaries, to be 
featured in The Spectator next 
month. 


THE gigantic housing plan, which 
the life insurance companies in 
Canada are helping to build and im- 
plement under authority of the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1944, will be 
presented in detail in the July issue 
by our Dominion correspondent. To 
hold down, perhaps even reduce con- 
struction costs, break manpower and 
supply bottlenecks and put house 
building on an all-out basis, William 
Matheson Anderson, on leave from 
the general managership of the 
North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, has been moved 
into Ottawa as director-general of 
the National Housing Administra- 
tion. You won't want to miss this im- 
portant article on such a timely and 
vital subject. 


States’ Rights 


N the light of the present situation regarding the whole 

subject of taxation of insurance premiums, a case decided 

by the United States Supreme Court just recently is of 
special interest. The decision was in the matter of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
against Jess G. Read, Oklahoma insurance commissioner, 
Until 1941, Oklahoma levied a 2 per cent premium tax against 
foreign companies. In that year, the State raised the tax on 
foreign companies to 4 per cent, domestic companies being 
exempt. The insurance company paid the tax under protest 
and then sued to recover the amount. The suit challenged 
the constitutionality of the 2 per cent tax and the subsequent 
increase to 4 per cent. The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
ruled against the company and the appeal was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court which, by an 8-to-1 finding, has 
now upheld the right of a State to levy premium taxes on a 
foreign insurance company even though domestic companies 
are not required to pay a tax of this kind. Furthermore, the 
United States Supreme Court holds now that “the equal pro- 
tection clause does not require the tax or tax rate exacted 
from a foreign corporation, as a condition of entry, to be 
the same as that imposed on domestic corporations.” To the 
charge of discrimination which the plaintiff insurance com- 
pany included in its plea, the highest tribunal said: 

“If it were adopted, then the long-established rule that a 
State may discriminate against foreign corporations-by ad- 
mitting them under more onerous conditions than it exacts 
from domestic companies would go into the discard. More- 
over, it has never been held that a State may not exact from a 
foreign corporation, as a condition to admission to do busi- 
ness, the payment of a tax measured by the business done 
within its borders.” 

If the highest court says that a State can tax a foreign 
company (no question of limit of such tax was raised) even 
though it does not tax a domestic company, the right of the 
State is defined. If, furthermore, a State can tax a foreign 
company at rates higher than it taxes domestic companies, 
the State’s right to discriminate, as regards premium taxes, 
between foreign and domestic companies is fixed. What ef- 
fect this will have on present efforts to set up uniform 
premium tax laws remains to be seen. It could easily block 
some of the moves that were initiated recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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ITH ultimate victory for 
our arms all over the world 
will come a tremendous de- 


mand for new housing facilities as 
more and more men and women 
from the services are returned to 
civil life and begin the normal 
course of existence. Already, with 
the advent of V-E Day, the nation 
has begun to think seriously of how 
it will house those who already re- 
quire homes—particularly those in 
the lower-wage brackets. Construc- 
tion programs announced by pri- 
vate enterprise and provided for 
by the Federal Government now to- 
tal about $21 billion. The private 
programs amount to some $6 bil- 
lion and public programs are at 
about $15 billion, covering a period 
of five years or more. Not all of 
this, of course, is in the home field, 
but the National Housing Agency 
alone estimates new residential 
construction of approximately one 
million units a year in the first 
decade after the war. 

On the front page of this issue 
appears a picture of John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, who has 
repeatedly laid emphasis on the 
matter of “housing for tomorrow.” 
Administrator Blandford has made 
it a point to visit the home offices 
of various life insurance companies 
—secure in the knowledge that 
those organizations will be among 
the first in the country to under- 
stand and realize the difficulties 
and to cooperate in the ameliora- 
tion. 

Recently, Administrator Bland- 
ford said that there is one hopeful 
sign, namely: “The new construc- 
tion necessary to accommodate 
some four million immigrant war 
workers has been nearly completed 
and we are now turning to new 
construction which will relieve 
crowded resident war workers. As 
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it stands now, construction of the 
one-family home is confined to vet- 
erans and emergency cases, for 
both of which priorities are ob- 
tainable.” 

Averring that “The final decision 
on how much new construction of 
homes will be permitted rests 
largely with the War Production 
Board,” Mr. Blandford went on to 
say that “In the National Housing 
Agency, we look upon housing as a 
responsibility of private enterprise 
and American communities. For 
that reason I welcome opportunities 
to get into the field to learn, first- 
hand, what is being done about 
housing and to get the benefit of 
the views of communities and of 
representatives of the industry.” 

Taking the leadership among 
private investors in the whole pro- 
gram of providing “housing for to- 
morrow” are the life insurance 
companies of the nation. Mr. 
Blandford, of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, announced that, dur- 
ing May, authorizations for con- 
struction of nearly 32,000 more 
dwellings under the H-2 program 
of the NHA for congested areas 
had been given. Particularly, how- 
ever, the interest of the private life 
insurance companies in the whole 
subject is in the postwar aspects as 









“HOUSING FOR TOMORROW” 


they pertain to low-income levels. 
With the best thinking of the busi- 
ness concentrated on the problem, 
it is evident that life insurance 
companies will play a bigger role 


in the situation—after ultimate 
victory—than they ever did before. 
One company alone has decided to 
raise its investment in low-cost 
housing to $200 million by con- 
struction of new residential com- 
munity centers. In another in- 
stance, a life insurance company 
has agreed that new gas and elec- 
tric appliances (such as ranges and 
refrigerators, for which reasonable 
values are made in appraisal at the 
time of application) will be consid- 
ered as part of real estate security 
for loans. 

Reading between these two con- 
cepts, it is evident that life insur- 
ance companies are more than 
willing, first, to help the economic 
re-establishment of individuals for 
the larger good of the national 
economy and, second, to use their 
vast trusted funds for such invest- 
ments as will go furthest not only 
in safety of principal, but in the 
matter of sharing to the full the 
resfonsibilities that private enter- 
prise must accept if the trends 
toward totalitarianism are success- 
fully to be counteracted. 
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You’re bound to get the big ones 


when habit guides your hand... 


| LLL never forget the first time I tried fly fishing. 


I had trouble. Meanwhile Uncle Dan was 
casting what looked to be incredible distances 
with incredible accuracy. And getting some 
big Ones, 

I said “I'll never learn.” 

“Yes you will,” Uncle Dan told me. “All you 
have to do is to learn just how it’s done and keep 
on doing it until every flick of the wrist and every 
motion of the arm become habit. Then you'll keep 


up with the best of us.” 


Here at the John Hancock we have found that 


in the selling of life insurance, when the right 
things are done in the right way until they become 
habit, the day’s work runs more smoothly, more 
sales are closed. The result has been increased 


earnings for many agents. 
é » 5 
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Eighty-two years of growth 
Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793 ,028 











